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A FRENCHMAN VISITS CHARLESTON, 1817 


Edited by Lucrus Gaston Morrart and JosepH MfparD CARRIERE 
(The University of Virginia) 


Ever since its discovery, America has been a fruitful source of material 
for foreign observers, particularly European. From their comments there 
has grown up a sizable library of books about America and the Americans. 
The great majority of authors of works on the territory north of the Rio 
Grande, are English and French since these two nations were the most 
active in its early exploration and colonization, although the Spaniards 
produced considerable material dealing with the West and the Southwest. 
The early observers were mainly interested in describing the physical 
wonders of this new exotic land and the mores of its strange inhabitants. 
After the Revolution, the interest shifted to a study of the political institu- 
tions and figures, and the social life and intellectual culture being developed 
under the conditions brought about by the experiment in democratic 
government. The liberals in politics found much about which to be enthu- 
siastic, the reactionaries discovered a multitude of evils, and the humani- 
tarians, then as now, belabored the South for its backwardness and inhu- 
manity. 

This interest in things American has never flagged among European 
writers, and after the first World War we experienced a veritable epidemic 
of visitors from beyond the Atlantic who came to study, observe, interpret 
and then to write books or deliver lectures about us and to us. One capital 
difference should be noted between the earlier observers and the more 
modern ones. Up to about the time of our Civil War most foreign ob- 
servers were concerned chiefly with observing us for the benefit of the 
Europeans and interpreting us to them. Since that time, with a few notable 
exceptions, they have devoted themselves to observing us for our own 
benefit and interpreting us to ourselves, placing especial emphasis on our 
shortcomings. 

The accounts of all these periods naturally have their interest for us, and 
it is a worthwhile endeavor to dig out these old observations of the now 
forgotten less known writers from their musty tomes and to present them 
to contemporary Americans so that they may see what figure we cut in the 
eyes of Europeans a hundred years and more ago. 

The writer with whom we are here concerned, the Baron de Montlezun, 
belongs to that group of observers who visited us in the first half of the 
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nineteenth century and who were chiefly interested in social life and man- | 


ners under the new Republic.! 

There appeared in Paris in 1818 two travel narratives of two volumes 
each, published anonymously, entitled: Souvenirs des Antilles; Voyage en 
18165 et 1816 aux Etats-Unis et dans l’Archipel caraibe,? and Voyage fait dans 
les années 1816 et 1817, de New-Yorck a la Nouvelle-Orléans et de VOrénoque 
au Mississipi par les Petites et les Grandes Antilles. The writer of these 
two narratives was a certain Baron de Montlezun, about whom little is 
known except what can be gleaned from a perusal of his books. The stand- 
ard work on the genealogy of French nobility* informs us that the Montle- 
zuns were an ancient and honorable Gascon family, with hundreds of indi- 
vidual members bearing that name, practically all of whom in true Gascon 
fashion were barons and basking in the glory of the particle de. Obviously 
it would have been impossible to give a complete biographical account of 
each of the multitude of individuals bearing the name Montlezun, so that 
we have to seek our information elsewhere. 

From all the evidence at hand, it can be stated with a high degree of 
certainty that our Montlezun is the Baron Barthélemi Sernin Du Moulin 
de la Barthelle de Montlezun. This individual is mentioned in Les Com- 
batiants frangais de la Guerre américaine, 1778-1783‘ as having been born in 
1762 and having taken part in the American Revolution. Along with him 
is cited a “Du Moulin de la Barthelle de Montlezun, Jean Francois, né en 
1729.” This fits in with two other bits of evidence. First, Thomas Balch, 
in his book, The French in America during the War of Independence of the 
United States, 1777-1783°, mentions as participating in the American Revo- 
lution a Lieutenant-Colonel Jean-Francois du Moulin de la Bastille de 
Montlezun, born in 1729 at Aire, Guyenne, who was wounded in 1782 in 
the naval engagement fought by De Grasse, and also a ‘‘sous-lieutenant” 


1The account of his visit to Virginia has already been translated. See J. M. 
Carriére and L. G. Moffatt, ‘‘A Frenchman Visits Albemarle, 1816,’’ Papers of the 
Albemarle County Historical Society, IV, 1943-44, 39-53; and ‘‘A Frenchman Visits 
Norfolk, Fredericksburg and Orange County, 1816,’ Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, LIII (April and July, 1945), 101-123, 197-214. 

2 The complete title is as follows: Souvenirs des Antilles; Voyage en 1816 et 1816 
aux Etats-Unis et dans l’Archipel caraibe; Apercu de Philadelphie et de New-Yorck; 
Descriptions de la Trinidad, la Grenade, Saint-Vincent, Sainte-Lucie, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Marie-Galante, Saint-Christophe, Sainte-Croix et Saint-Thomas. Par 
M ... Paris, Gide Fils, 1818. 2 vols., 8 vo. pp. viii, 406; (4) 590. 

3 Aubert de la Chesnaye Desbois and Badier, Dictionnaire de la Noblesse, 3e éd., 
Paris, 1863-1876. 

4A monograph published by the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres in 1903. See 
pp. 285-286. 

5 Philadelphia, 1895, II, 35, 186. André Lasseray’s work, Sous les Treize Etoiles, 
1775-1783 (Macon, 1935, 2 volumes) does not mention either Montlezun, father or son. 
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de Montlezun whose first name or initials are not given. Now our Mont- 
lezun tells us that he came as a soldier to Virginia when he was hardly 
seventeen years of age®, and that his father received wounds in the naval 
engagement of 1782 between De Grasse and Rodney, from which he died a 
few years later.’ It is rather certain, then, that the Lieutenant Colonel de 
Montlezun was the father of the ‘“sous-lieutenant de Montlezun,” who is 
our author. There is only one slight discrepancy, more apparent than real, 
to iron out: he was born, according to the document mentioned above, in 
1762, which would have made him nineteen at the time of the battle of 
Yorktown in 1781, yet he says that he arrived in this country when he was 
barely seventeen years of age and shortly afterwards participated in the 
battle of Yorktown.* But there are two or three possible solutions for this 
apparent discrepancy. The date given in Les Combattants frangais de la 
Guerre américaine, 1778-1783 may be wrong, or Montlezun writing thirty- 
six years after the event may have had a slip of memory, or as a true son of 
Gascony he may have ascribed to himself a younger age than he actually 
was to enhance his youthful prowess. 

From his own testimony we learn that he was educated at the Collége 
de Soréze in France’ A part of his youth was spent in Santo Domingo,!® 
where his father was an officer of the guard at Cap Frangais,!! now known 
as Cap Haitien. We have already seen that he came, quite young, to fight 
in our War of Independence and that he took part in the battle of York- 
town. He must have returned to France shortly after the close of the 
Revolution, for in 1786 he speaks of meeting Count Mirabeau in that year", 
and some time before 1792 he was stationed at Hennebont in Brittany." 

When the French Revolution broke out he remained true to his sympa- 
thies for the ancien régime, joining the army of the émigrés and serving 
under the Duke of Bourbon in the campaign of 1792". After being dis- 
charged from the Royalist Army, he fled to London”. From that year 
there is a blank chapter in his life until March 31, 1814, when he tells us 
with pride that he was among the first to wear the white cocarde of the 
Bourbons on the entrance of the Allies into Paris’®. He had cherished high 


6 Souvenirs des Antilles, II, 187. 

7 Ibid., I, 189; Balch, op. cit., II, 186. 
® Voyage, I, 48, 94; II, 95-98; Souvenirs des Antilles, II, 385-390. 
® Souvenirs des Antilles, II, 69. 

10 Voyage, II, 98-99. 

1 Ibid., II, 197. 

2 Ibid., I, 96. 

13 Tbid., II, 96. 

14 Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 293. 

16 Ibid., I, 298, 397, II, 86. 

16 Voyage, I, 147. 
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hopes that the return of the Bourbon monarchy would mean for him the 
return of his former estates and honors, dispossessed of both as he had been 
by the Revolution in France. But his loyal service and steadfast devotion 
to the Royalist cause went for naught, and around fifty, without resources 
or position, he had to swallow the bitter pill of seeing others whom he 
deemed less worthy gain the royal favor. He voiced a sharp protest that 
mere adventurers and even former collaborators of Napoleon were well 
received and rewarded at court.!” 

Montlezun had only the profoundest contempt for Napoleon, whom he 
considered an upstart and a usurper. Consequently when the Emperor 
returned from Elba in 1815, Montlezun decided to leave France, disillu- 
sioned with his treatment by his sovereign and hopeful of recouping his 
wordly fortune, since by now he was almost penniless. 

The itinerary of his travels for the next two years and a half is as follows. 
He sailed from Bordeaux in July, 1815, landed in Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 1, stayed there three weeks and proceeded to New York. Remaining 
only a few days there, he returned to Philadelphia, and sailed thence on 
October 5 for Martinique. On August 28, 1816 he was back in Norfolk, 
Virginia, and during the next four and a half months he visited Tidewater 
and Piedmont Virginia, Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, New York 
and New Orleans, leaving the latter place in January, 1817 for Havana, 
Cuba. After a sojourn of six weeks there, he sailed for Charleston, South 
Carolina, where he arrived on April 3, 1817. He stayed there for a little 
more than three weeks, until April 26, when he returned to the West Indies, 
whence he sailed for France in September. There remains no record of his 
life thereafter. He had been away from Paris for almost thirty months, 
during which time he had visited the United States on three separate occa- 
sions for a total stay of some six months. He kept a diary of his travels 
and impressions, and the two narratives previously mentioned are the 
result of these recordings. The Voyage is a work of considerable interest 
to Americans. Professor Frank Monaghan considers this book ‘‘one of the 
rarest and most valuable of the accounts of nineteenth century travellers 
in America’’.!® The McGregor Library of the University of Virginia 
possesses a splendid copy of it, bound in red half-morocco and with the 
monogram and the crest of Marie-Louise de France, second wife of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, stamped in gold on the front and the back covers of each 
of the two volumes.” The passages relating to Charleston are found in 
volume II, pages 142-223. 

17 Ibid., I, 147-148. 

18 Bibliography of French Travellers in the United States, 1765-1932 (New York, 
1933), 69. 

19 We wish particularly to thank at this point Miss Louise Savage, Acting Curator 
of the McGregor Library, Mrs. Patricia H. Menk, in charge of manuscripts, and Miss 
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From the Voyage we glimpse several aspects of the American scene of 
1816-1817 as viewed through the eyes of a cultured and cosmopolitan 
Frenchman. Descriptions of places as they appeared at that time are 
interesting and valuable, conditions of life and travel remind us how rude 
and crude our country must have seemed to Europeans. Montlezun was 
especially interested in the chief political figures of the time, and had easy 
access to several of them. Consequently, we have from his pen keen and 
discerning analyses of the characters of such men as Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe, all of whom he admired deeply while despising the political system 
which they represented. 

For Montlezun was not an impartial observer. A staunch believer in 
the principles of the ancien régime, he scorned Napoleon, held the ‘‘people”’ 
in contempt and despised democracy. American democracy in particular 
he found crude, violent, ignorant, strident, disorderly and altogether dis- 
gusting. A devout Catholic, he had no patience with Protestant sim- 
plicity, temerity and “blasphemy’’, as will be seen in the passage on 
churches in Charleston. To one who has read only the enthusiastic 
accounts of the zealous political liberals and anti-clericals who came to 
these shores resolved only to find sweetness and light as the practical result 
of carrying out their theories, Montlezun-is a healthy if bitter corrective. 
He gives us the obverse of the medal. 

As for Charleston, Montlezun’s observations are rather kindly in com- 
parison with his strictures on certain other cities he visited, notably Norfolk. 
In common with other travellers of the same general period he notes that 
Charleston is different in its manner of life, gayety and hospitality from 
other American cities. He observes that the land around Charleston is 
poor but improves as you go upstate, that the planters live a life of ease, 
and that the Sabbath day is rigorously observed. His remarks on the 
architecture of the houses and the gardens, drinking and duelling, use of 
carriages and the poor condition of the streets, are typical of other observers 
also. Peculiarly enough, Montlezun omits several features that are worthy 
of notice and which were remarked upon by other travellers. He says 
nothing of the large population of French Huguenot origin, the College of 
Charleston, the horse races or the buzzards.”4 





Ruth Evelyn Byrd, in charge of rare books, at the Alderman Library of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who made our work most enjoyable by placing at our disposal 
all the resources of collections unusually rich in travel literature. 

*0See Voyage, I, 2-5. L. G. Moffatt and J. M. Carriére, ‘“‘A Frenchman Visits 
Norfolk, Fredericksburg and Orange County, 1816,”’ op. cit., 108-110. 

1 The College was virtually inactive at this time. About the buzzards and their 
role in keeping the streets of Charleston clean, see La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
Voyage dans les Etats-Unis d’Amérique fait en 1795, 1796, et 1797 (Paris, 1799), IV, 
57-58; Charles Lyell, A Second Visit to the United States of North America (New York, 
1849), I, 229; Harriet Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel (London, 1838), I, 228. 
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Our translation of his observations on Charleston follows: 


Thursday, April 3, 1817, At Sea. Voyage from Havana to Charleston 


This morning at half past six we saw land to the north of Long Island,” 


east of Charleston. The night before we passed close by Charleston light- 
house, situated on the southern point of the entrance of the bay; the fog 
did not allow us to see it. At eight o’clock the pilot came aboard. The 
approaches to the bay are covered with rocks. We were becalmed just 
when we were entering the pass. At one o’clock we cast anchor opposite 
the lighthouse to await the incoming tide. 

The weather was cold and foggy, quite different from the temperature 
that you would expect in April at 33 degrees of latitude. The appearance 
of the shores, the same here as on the other American coasts, is low, sandy 
and dreary. We were in the midst of twenty-five dug-outs, each con- 
taining four Negroes who were having excellent fishing, such as one might 
well desire on the eve of Good Friday. Ten minutes doesn’t go by without 
there being hauled into the dugout fish weighing from twelve to fifteen 
pounds. After they are taken on the line, they are pulled up to the level 
of the sea where one of the black fishermen sticks them with a harpoon. 

At three o’clock the anchor was raised. Shortly afterwards we passed 
by the fort on Sullivan’s Island.2* The vessels which enter the pass are 
obliged to come close by this fort; there are only twenty-five feet of water 
in the pass. Ships of the line could not go through it, and frigates would 
be unable to stand up against the batteries. It is to Sullivan’s Island 
that the rich people of Charleston go in summer to breathe the good air.” 
You may see here several summer houses of rather poor appearance on a 
bare and sandy beach, devoid of vegetation and of shade. 

On the coast opposite, James Island, is another fort” which forms a cross- 
fire with that of Sullivan’s Island. This latter fort rendered fine service 
and sank several English war ships during the War of Independence. Just 
opposite there is another fort located on Pinckney’s Island.** The city of 


22 Now called the Isle of Palms. 

23 Fort Moultrie. 

24 References to Sullivan’s Island as a popular summer resort at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth will be found in Francis Hall, 
Travels in Canada and the United States in 1816 and 1817 (Boston, 1818), 244; John 
Lambert, Travels through Canada and the United States of North America in the Years 
1806, 1807, and 1808 (London, 1813 ed.,), II, 158-159; La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
op. cit., IV, 6; Catherine Dale Snedeker (ed.,), ‘“The Diaries of Donald MacDonald, 
1824-1826,’’ Publications of the Indiana Historical Society, XIV (1942), 371. 

25 Fort Johnson. 

26 This fort is Castle Pinckney. Its history will be found in Rogers W. Young, 
“Castle Pinckney, Silent Sentinel of Charleston Harbor,” this Magazine, XXXIX 
(1938), 1-14, 51-67. 
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Charleston is situated on the confluence of the Ashley and Cooper Rivers, 
on a site very much like that of New York. At seven o’clock we anchored 
before the city. I went ashore immediately and took an apartment in 
Madame Oleron’s boarding house.?’ 


Friday, April 4, 1817. Charleston (South Carolina) 

It is a rather novel experience to have left the northern part of the United 
States at the end of October when winter was beginning to settle down on 
this ill-favored country, to have passed this bitter season in the tropics and 
to arrive at Charleston (latitude 32 degrees, 45 minutes) at the beginning 
of April with the buds half opening in the breaths of the light breezes in 
this happy time when ornate nature is donning her most brillant colors of 
hope. 

The winter has been extremely severe this year in the United States and 
has been much longer than any in the last thirty years. 

Today, Good Friday, not having been able to find the Catholic Church, 
I went into the principal Protestant house of worship. This church is new, 
square in form, with no ornamentation on the inside, but decorated on the 
outside by a peristyle with columns and pilasters on the side. 

I do not know why I experience a very painful feeling every time I happen 
to be present at a religious service in the English or American Protestant 
churches. I suffer a great deal when in them, and for different reasons. 
My thought turns first to the presumptuous temerity of the visionaries 
who thought that they were capable of reforming the ancient and venerable 
edifice of the apostolic and Roman Catholic religion. When men have been 
so bold, masterpieces of conception and of perfection would be indispensable 
and would hardly suffice to obtain pardon for an enterprise of this nature.?® 

On entering one of these square halls indecently reminiscent of those of 
literary, academic, social, revolutionary, Masonic” and the like meetings, 
I experience a first attack of that scornful pity which one involuntarily 
feels for someone who shows himself to be a thousand times lower than that 
which he impudently aspires to reform and better. No grandeur, no 


47Mme. Oleron may very well have been one of the many French refugees from 
Santo Domingo of whom Montlezun speaks later. 

28 Montlezun’s attitude towards Protestant sects is consistently one of bitter con- 
demnation, except as regards the Quakers. See Voyage, I, 22-25, and 4446; Souvenirs 
des Antilles, I, 55-56, 97-98, 109-111, 155-159, for his views on sects other than the 
Quakers. For his more sympathetic comments on these see Voyage, I, 185-137, and 
Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 94-96. For the history of the treatment of Quakers in 
French literature see Edith Philips, The Good Quaker in French Legend (Philadelphia, 
1932). 

2° Like most contemporary French aristocrats Montlezun has only the greatest 
contempt forMasons. See particularly Voyage, I, 170-173, and Souvenirs des Antilles, 
E71. 
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majesty. In the Catholic churches the accessories aid the thought. As 
it lifts itself toward the Supreme Being, toward the Lord of the celestial 
sphere, it aspires to pierce the summits of these gothic vaults, monuments 
of the faith of our fathers, nec plus ultra of their physical power and by that 
very fact a visible homage to the Creator. 

I like to see these clouds of incense at vast heights above the legions of 
the faithful whose bowed heads they seem to protect. I like the troop of 
these priests in antique vestments, of these levites in linen tunics, the 
uniform of centuries. Their ensemble is an act of appropriate humility 
in which the unity can be related to God alone. I love the inexpressibly 
charming song of the choir boys. I do not like the prayers, the canticles, 
the hymns and the inexhaustible series of praises to the Lord to be in the 
popular language. These too familiar accents destroy respect and the 
effect of the grandiose. 

[We delete almost a page of discussion on religion which is irrelevant to 

our purpose. (p. 148) ] 

In the Protestant churches the minister appears, speaks, recites, preaches, 
reads and acts too long and too exclusively. There results too much atten- 
tion given to his person and the imputation of unbearable pride involun- 
tarily but secretly pronounced against the one who dares so constantly to 
preoccupy the Christian group beneath the sacred vaults underneath which 
mortals should only sing in chorus hymns of love or remain silent, prostrated 
on the floor of the temple. What would it be like if the reading were done 
ant even in 
its ordinary pronunciation, but detestably revolting in preaching both on 
account of its mode and its monotony, and by the unhappy contrast of its 
unrhythmic pretentiousness and the shocking dissonance of its barbarous 


in the English language—in this speech so emphatic, so arro 
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accents, a triple torture to the ear and the mind? 

Today the minister was reading some details of the Crucifixion: he was 
not this venerable pastor full of unction and shining with poverty whose 
head has been whitened by a half century of evangelistic labors; he was not 
this vicar of patriarchal manners whose footsteps have been imprinted on 
the snow of the village field, when in the winter nights he has left his fireside 
to carry the last rites of a consoling religion to the dying peasant. He was 
a pompous actor, playing his role methodically and apparently more con- 
cerned with obtaining approval than penetrated with mighty truths which 
a holy respect should perhaps keep locked up in religious silence, a thing 
more particularily fitting before a certain class of listeners and in certain 
localities, and the speaking of which has the effect of giving rise to thoughts 
difficult to drive away, if one wishes to be of good faith towards. others as 
towards himself. 

This evening I went to the Catholic church, or rather the chapel. The 
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services had been concluded; several persons, particularly women, were 
lingering around the grill of the choir. The statue of Christ, exposed to 
adoration, was lying on the floor against the steps. The crowd increased 
considerably. Five or six American girls and as many truant school boys 
occupied the benches next to the choir; one of them had his hat on; all with- 
out exception of sex were unwrapping and eating pieces of candy as if they 
were in a box at the theater. Just then several individuals, largely women 
and almost exclusively Negresses, entered one by one into the choir, knelt 
at the feet of the Christ and, kissing it in various places, according to the 
caprice of the individual, put on a mummery that respect for religion should 
have prevented, but whatever its nature must be looked upon with a sober 
and respectful countenance proper to the holy place we were in. These 
Americans were laughing and talking loud enough to be heard by their 
neighbors.” 

However, it is proper to remark in passing that the Americans would be 
as insulted as any other nation if strangers did in their churches the hun- 
dredth part of what I have just described, just as in the social world the 
most caustic and mocking man is often the most susceptible and the quick- 
est to take offense. 

Shortly afterwards, when the church was filled with people, they sang 
at length some hymns set to popular tunes, and then the Siabat, so dis- 
figured by a singer whom the gravity of the subject alone exempted from 
ridicule. As to the mummery of which I spoke above, I had a sneaking 
suspicion that by some means or other it was a trap set for simple minds. 

Saturday, April 5, 1817. Charleston 

Although the cities of the United States generally resemble each other 
toa large extent, yet one perceives a certain difference at Charleston. Its 
lay-out is not so strictly traced; no public building is remarkable for its 
architectural taste. The streets are wide and furnished with sidewalks, 
which however, are not paved. The dust is a great annoyance in summer. 
The houses are for the most part of wood, with some of brick. Many are 
flush with the street. Churches are numerous and as in the north, have 
adjacent cemeteries strewn with funeral stones. 

°° Catholics in South Carolina consisted then of a few thousand destitute Irish 
immigrants and ruined French refugees from Santo Domingo. Irish laborers came 
at the time of the building of the Columbia canal, completed in 1824. The first mass 
in Charleston was said in 1786 by an Italian priest who had stopped there on his way 
to South America. Shortly thereafter Catholic services were held in an abandoned 
Methodist meeting-house. In 1789 the property was purchased, the building was 
remodelled, and became St. Mary’s Catholic Church. Montlezun is referring to this 
church. The building, which now stands on Hasell Street, was erected in 1838. For 
the history of St. Mary’s Church see the account written by its rector, the Reverend 
Thomas F. Hopkins in the Year Book 1897, City of Charleston, S.C. 
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Yesterday I visited the graveyard of the Catholic church. All the 
inscriptions indicated French people, the majority from Santo Domingo. 
These laments were less elegant than those of Ovid, but still sadder, since 
it was usque ad mortem. Most of them bore the stamp of that melancholy 
which arises from exile, from repinings for the ancestral home and the sweet 
shores of the fatherland. 

The streets are lined with trees which produce a smiling effect until the 
sun has seared the springtime foliage. 

The Exchange is insignificant ;*! mail is handled there. (There is not, as 
in Philadelphia or New York, a room where one can read the newspapers.) 
The shops and stores appear to be abundantly supplied with the finest 
European merchandise. There is a rather large number of private car- 
riages. One sees some which are really elegant, as well as some cabriolets, 
The breed of horses is fine and plentiful. Creole French is heard at every 
street corner; it seems that the white and black population of Santo Do- 
mingo has been poured out on all the continental beaches from New York 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. The white families from Santo Domingo 
are languishing and ill-starred here as everywhere else. There are three 
thousand French in Charleston.® 

Offhand I should say that the city has a length of two miles and a breadth 
of one. Its greatest ornaments are Broad Street, running east and west, 
and Meeting Street, north and south. Their intersection, marked by the 
new church,* is rather impressive. The houses which have the best appear- 
ance, not because of their architecture, but because of the pleasing nature 
of the long covered galleries on each floor and their very pretty gardens, 
are situated on the outskirts of the city. These gardens present a very 


31 For a description of the Exchange in the first part of the nineteenth century see 
Anne Royall, Southern Tour, or, Second Series of the Black Book (Washington, 1831), 
II, 22-23. 

32 There is unfortunately no history of these refugees in Charleston. Passing 
comments on their life and activities will be found in Francis S. Childs, French Refugee 
Life in the United States, 1790-1800, An American Chapter of the French Revolution 
(Baltimore, 1940). La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, who visited Charleston in 1796, 
was unfavorably impressed by refugees who had come to that city from Santo 
Domingo. He considered most of them ‘‘aristocrates forcenés’’, out and out aristo- 
crats. Auguste Levasseur tells us that when Lafayette visited Charleston in 1825, 
there was in that city a company of local militia composed entirely of French exiles 
from the metropolis and the West Indies. See his Lafayette in America, in 1824 and 
1825; or, Journal of Travels in the United States (New York, 1829), II, 54. Additional 
information will be found in Charles Fraser, Reminiscences of Charleston (Charleston, 
1854) , 35-36, 39-40; 46-47, and Howard Mumford Jones, America and French Culture, 
1750-1848 (Chapel Hill, 1927), 144-146, 258-259. 

33 St. Michael’s Episcopal Church, completed in 1761, was ‘‘new’’ only in compari- 
son with St. Philip’s, the other Episcopal church. 
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pleasing effect particularly at this time when the foliage is in all its freshness. 
Some are planted in grass and others in vegetables, but they are all generally 
adorned with rose bushes decked out in their triumphant colors, with fig 
trees, with native lilacs and with peach trees blossoming in all their bril- 
liance.™ 
It is very charming, on coming from Havana, to know while you are 
going through any section of the city after nightfall that you are in perfect 
safety and do not have to worry about the dagger of the individual that 
you hear behind you. Negroes and people of color, free or slave, are 
obliged by law to be in their houses by ten o’clock in the evening; those who 
disobey are arrested.* 
[We delete pp. 156-193 containing a very short digest of the early history 
of the state, brief notes on the cultivation of cotton taken verbatim from 
David Ramsay’s History of South-Carolina*, numerous extracts from the 
Natural History of Carolina by Mark Catesby,*” and an account of the 
correspondence exchanged in 1816 by the French Commissioners at Haiti 
and Pétion, President of that country.**] 


Wednesday, April 9, 1817. Charleston 

Carolina passes for the most unhealthful province of the United States; 
that is saying alot. The variations in temperature are such that in twenty- 
four hours the thermometer sometimes undergoes differences of twenty-five 
degrees. Its soil is still more sandy than the other parts of America. The 
farms around Charleston grow scarcely anything but truck; it is only at 
some distance away that they can cultivate rice, corn, and cotton, typical 
products of the country. Slavery is here in all its severity. Although 
winter here is sometimes very severe, the heat of summer is such that it 
would be impossible for whites to resist it very long if they submitted them- 
selves to the labor of cultivation. 


* For late eighteenth and early nineteenth century descriptions of houses and 
gardens in Charleston and neighborhood see La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, op. cit., 
IV, 8-11; David Ramsay, The History of South-Carolina, from its first Settlement in 
1670 to the Year 1808 (Charleston, 1809), II, 229-231, 253-254; Lambert, op. czt., II, 
123-126, Royall, op. cit., II, 30-31. 

% John Lambert, who visited Charleston in 1808, wrote: ‘‘The negro slaves and 
servants are not allowed to be out after the beating of the drum at eight o’clock; 
otherwise they are taken up by the guard when going its rounds and confined in the 
gaol. The master or mistress must pay a dollar before they can be liberated; else the 
offender receives a flogging at the sugar-house.’’ Op.cit., II, 127. 

%* Ramsay, op. cit., II, 214-215. Montlezun does not acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to Ramsay. 

47 The sections translated from Catesby deal with the following subjects: climate, 
soil, trees, cultivation of rice, animals, birds, fishes, insects. 

% The author considered it a disgrace for the French commissioners to discuss 
property rights and political matters with the mulatto president of Haiti. 
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The capital of North Carolina is Raleigh, in the hinterland of the proy- 
inces. The only port much known in that region is Wilmington, an ex. 
tremely unhealthful little city; the yellowish complexion of its white inhab- 
itants indicates the malignity of its vicious climate. 

Columbia, situated in the heart of the lands of South Carolina, is the 
capital of the State of South Carolina; its population is only about 4,000 
souls. The college of the province is there.® 

Charleston is the chief port of the two Carolinas and of all the southern 
part of the United States from Chesapeake Bay as far as the frontiers of 
Florida. The population of Charleston is estimated at 40,000. This 
city has a theater;*! they are building one also in Savannah. The same 
troupe will play six months in each of these cities. They are undertaking 
to establish a museum at Charleston, after the example of the northern 
cities.” To this end they have bought the collection of a French chemist, 
M. Lherminier, who came from Guadeloupe.” 

One might think that he perceives a tendency towards the taste for 
pleasures which is more pronounced here than in the north, but the nature 
of the country, the force of custom and the temper of the national character 
repress the development of this happy inclination. They complain here, 
as elsewhere, of the stagnation of trade and the bad state of business." 


39 Montlezun is referring to the South Carolina College, which opened its doors to 
students on January 10, 1805, and later became the University of South Carolina. 

40 According to the official figures of the United States censuses, the population of 
Charleston in 1810 was 24,711, of which 11,568 were white and 13,143 were slaves and 
free blacks; in 1820 the city had 10,653 white inhabitants and 14,127 slaves and free 
blacks, a total population of 24,780. 

41 For a description of the theatre building ‘‘at the top of Broad Street’’ in 1808, 
see John Lambert, op. cit., II, 136-139. Concerning the history of the theatre in 
Charleston in the eighteenth century and the early part: of the nineteenth, see Eola 
Willis, The Charleston Stage in the Eighteenth Century (Columbia, S. C., 1924); and 
W. Stanley Hoole, The Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre (Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 1946). 

4 The Charleston Museum, founded by the Charles Town Library Society in 1773, 
is the oldest institution of its type in the United States. For a history see William 
Mazyek, The Charleston Museum; its Genesis and Development, with a Report of the 
Director of the Museum (Charleston, 1908). On scientists and scientific life in Charles- 
ton between 1783 and 1860, see David D. Wallace, The History of South Carolina (New 
York, 1934), III, 50-54. 

48Dr. Felix L’Herminier arrived from Guadeloupe some time about 1815. He 
took along with him a large collection of specimens, which he had been collecting for 
approximately twenty years and which he offered to sell to the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. The state legislature and the city council contributed generously 
to the purchase of the collection. L’Herminier was appointed curator, but, unable 
to make a living in that post, he found himself obliged to resign in 1819. See 
Mazyek, op. cit., 8-9, 33. 

44 Concerning the business depression which followed the flush times of 1815 and 
became widespread by 1817 see John B. McMaster, ‘Hard Times and Anti-Banking,” 
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The planters are more fortunate; it is in the nature of things that this should 
be so; O ter quaterque beati sua st bona norint agricolas! 

It seems that they devote much attention to acquiring a knowledge of the 
French language; it is spoken by many people. In general the young people 
translate their thought too much on the model of English; the words that 
they use are French, the language is not.” 

General Pinckney,** former soldier in the time of the War for Independ- 
ence, is Governor of Charleston. 

The heat is beginning to make itself greatly felt in the city; one would do 
a fine piece of business if he could exchange its clouds of dust for a little 
bit of shade, which would be a splendid substitution. 

There are entire streets here where one sees only French shops, among 
others King Street, which is very long; nevertheless nearly all the French 
who inhabit Charleston are unhappy and wish to return to their country. 
Several families are to embark shortly to return to France. In spite of 
events it is always there that the Frenchman on whom fortune has smiled 
hopes to enjoy some pleasures before mingling his bones with the ashes of 
his fathers. 


Friday, April 11, 1817. Charleston 

Yesterday I heard someone speak of Madame Prieur,*’ a Creole of Santo 
Domingo. I had been familiar with this name for many long years; I 
thought that she might be the former friend of my father, but the advanced 
age which she must have made me doubt it. Today I presented myself at 
the lady’s house and I had the satisfaction of finding her full of the memory 
of my name and of the friendship that the author of my days felt for her. 
Madame Prieur was a rich landowner in the Doudon region* at the time 





and ‘“‘Pauperism and Crime,”’ A History of the People of the United States from the 
Revolution to the Civil War (New York, 1905), IV, 484-521, 522-549; Samuel Rezneck, 
“The Depression of 1819-1822, A Social History,’’? American Historical Review, 
XXXIX (1933), 28-47. 

4 The study of French was popular from colonial days. For information on the 
teaching of French in colonial Charleston see Frederick P. Bowes, The Culture of 
Early Charleston (Chapel Hill, 1942), 45-46, and 131-136. 

46 Charles Pinckney never held the title of General and at this time neither the 
office of governor nor mayor. Both Thomas and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney were 
generals, but neither was governor or mayor at this time. We are at a loss to suggest. 
the identity. This information was supplied by Professor J. H. Easterby. 

‘7 All attempts to identify Mme. Prieur and her son-in-law, M. de Caen, mentioned 
below, have been unsuccessful. 

48 A good description of this region of Santo Domingo in the days of its prosperity 
will be found in Moreau de Saint-Méry, Description topographique, physique, civile, 
politique et historique de la partie francaise de l’Isle Saint-Domingue (Philadelphia, 
1797-1798), I, 226-269. 
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when my father commanded one of the corps of the garrison of Cap Fran- 
cais® in Santo Domingo. 

Three Negresses almost as old as their mistress entered successively with 
cries of joy, thinking that they saw in me the resemblance of that one whom 
they had known forty years ago. I also saw Madame Prieur’s children. 
I was grieved to find them, who at birth were destined to all the ease of 
wealth, in a state bordering on poverty. They bear it courageously, 
having had in their early youth the example of the noble use of wealth and 
of generous hospitality. 

One cannot believe or exactly define the pleasure he feels at seeing beyond 
the seas, on a foreign shore, persons whom he had known long ago, espe- 
cially if there had been close bonds of friendship, and if the country, the 
circumstances and the period which their presence evokes, bear the imagi- 
nation back to enchanting memories, to the springtime of life and the swarm 
of pleasures which arise from the happy conjunction of a patrimonial 
fortune and a paternal government. A true age of gold compared to the 
iron age in which we are now living. 

Mme. Prieur, eighty years of age, had suffered a fall which had kept her 
confined to her arm-chair for fifteen months. One of her daughters, mar- 
ried to a certain M. de Caen, kept an inconsequential little shop in their 
house. The second daughter, unmarried, dedicated herself to painful 
chores in order to provide for her upkeep and to soothe, by the work of her 
own hands, the infirmities and advanced age of her respectable mother. 
A striking example of the vicissitudes of human life and of all the ills to be 
feared when yet in the most brilliant position and at the highest rank of 
fortune where we can be placed. 


Sunday, April 13, 1817. Charleston 

Fortunately the sun is showing itself today. Nature, decked out in her 
Spring dress, softens somewhat the severe prospect of a Sunday; but when 
the elements roll their disordered and colorless clouds, when the north-west 
wind, coming from the frozen Great Lakes, forces the most intrepid traveler 
indoors, when the sea roars in the distance against its shores and its rocks 
feared by the sailor, when America abandoned to all its disgrace estab- 
lishes a harmony between the somber customs of her children and the crepe 
veil with which nature pleases to envelop herself, on such a day especially 
one might say in all truth: The United States of America form the link 
which binds the dreariness of the earth to the dreariness of the seas. 

The customary way of spending Sunday indicates rather positively in 4 
people its tastes and the kind of life which would accord best with its 


49 To-day Cap-Haitien, a town with a population of 20,000, situated on the northern 
coast of Haiti. 
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national character, if each individual were wealthy enough not to have to 
work for a living. The French spend Sunday gaily (when they can); in 
America it attains a maximum of dreariness.*° 

The city of Charleston is surrounded by marshes on the west and north- 
west. In the intervening spaces they have constructed earthen fortifica- 
tions composed of horn-work and a line of redans the center of which is 
traversed by the road to the interior. 

The planters of Carolina emigrate to the north during the summer in 
order to avoid the fevers and other diseases which invariably occur in that 
season. In the same period the rich merchants also leave Charleston for 
Philadelphia or New York. Others take refuge at Sullivan’s Island to 
enjoy the sea breeze. I have already spoken of this summer resort where 
they have built a dozen houses at sea level, on sands whose whiteness hurts 
the eyes, without there being one single tree in whose shade one might relax. 

Carolina forms two separate states: the capital of the northern one is 
Raleigh, where the sessions of the legislature are held; in South Carolina 
the legislature meets at Columbia, situated in the interior. 

I saw here a newly invented machine for separating the cotton from its 
seeds. It is used only for the cotton of superior quality grown on the 
islands bordering the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina. Several men 
are needed to power the machine but a horse or a waterfall can also be used. 
With it one can clean, im one day, a thousand pounds of raw cotton and 
obtain three or four hundred-weight of pure cotton. This machine weighs 
three or four hundred pounds; it costs twenty dollars. 

The ordinary cotton, called upland cotton, is cleaned in the same manner 
as in the Antilles, that is, by two serrated rollers turning in opposite direc- 
tions. One man can operate it. This machine weighs only forty pounds. 
A day’s work with it will turn out only twenty-five pounds of pure cotton. 
It costs twelve dollars. 


Wednesday, April 16, 1817. Charleston 
I must, in all conscience, denounce to the public a fruitful source of annoy- 
ance, and one which can rightly take its place just below the three scourges 


5° See Voyage, I, 22. English and French travelers alike were struck by the puri- 
tanical observance of Sunday in America. See Jane L. Mesick, The English Traveller 
in America, 1785-1835 (New York, 1922), 249-250; Max Berger, The British Traveller 
in America, 1836-1860 (New York, 1943), 134-136. See particularly Edouard de 
Montulé, Voyage en Amérique, en Italie, en Sicile et en Egypte, pendant les années 
1816, 1817, 1818 et 1819 (Paris, 1831), I, 315; Jacques de Saint-Victor, Lettres sur les 
Etats-Unis, écrites en 1832 et 1833 (Paris, 1835), I, 169, II, 334; Anacharsis Brissot de 
Warville, Voyage au Guazacoalcos, aux Antilles, et aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 1837), 337; 
Xavier Marmier, Lettres sur l’ Amérique-Canada-Etats-Unis-Havane-Rio de la Plata 
(Paris, 1851), I, 71-72; Adolphe de Bacourt, Souvenirs d’un Diplomate. Lettres 
intimes sur l’ Amérique (Paris, 1882), 221. 
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against which we are warned to be on guard: I refer to the schoolgirls’ 
ball. 

A ball of this name took place yesterday for the benefit of one of the 
dancing masters of the city. It was given in the theater. By six o’clock 
in the evening the parents of the young persons were filling the hall. | 
arrived at six-thirty, just when the curtain arose on some hundred young 
ladies, arranged in a semi-circle at the point most distant from the orchestra 
pit. Their dress was white and rather simple except for the shoes, which 
were all brown, strewn with spangles; a generous use of material made their 
feet look large, whereas the opposite effect should have been sought for. 

The orchestra, in which the violin of the interested master predominated, 
had that thinness which might have lent a certain air of gaiety, if the inde- 
fatigable tenacity of the musicians during five mortal hours had not pro- 
duced an inconceivable fatigue mingled with impatience and boredom. 
As far as I can understand, these gentlemen had taken an oath to exhaust 
the immense reportory of all the tunes that tradition has brought down to 
us, from Madelon Friquet and Lison dormait to Faire de mei ton époux and 
the Chanson que chantatt Lisette. Just when one of the airs of the sequence 
was drawing to a close and giving hopes for a breathing spell, the pitiless 
orchestra leader merged it into a new air, bringing on new dancers to recon- 
mence their little masterpieces. I will admit, however, that a village 
choirmaster, the churchwarden or even the rooster would have been over- 
come by the spectacle. It seemed to me that even the small movement of 


the feet was at the expense of the body, head and arms, which were neg- | 


lected to such a degree as to cry out for revenge. 

It was not simply a matter of seeing the play of the spangles; you also 
had to endure the sight of the festoons, wreaths and long garlands, fashioned 
in circles, squares, rays, etc., etc., ete., according to the noble usage. It is 
true that the first act lasted only a hundred and twenty minutes, at the 
end of which the curtain fell at the sound of a whistle (with a double mean- 
ing certainly), and I had the answer to the riddle of what these gentlemen 
meant by the words written in big letters on the curtain: Prodesse et dele- 
tare. A little Latin spoils nothing; it was at least a fine promise, but one 
abuses it in commercial cities as elsewhere. 

At all events, the second act was an exact copy of the first, with a thirty 


51 Mrs. Basil Hall speaks of the poor, crude and awkward dancing of the Charleston 
belles. See The Aristocratic Journey . . . 1827-1828, edited by Una Pope-Hennessy 
(New York, 1931), 217. 

82 This song was composed by Nicolas Dezéde and is to be found in the second act 
of Julie, Comédie en trois actes par M. Monvel représentée pour la lére fois par les 
Comédiens Italiens ordinaires du Roi le lundy 22 Septembre 1722. Our attempts to 
identify the other songs have been unsuccessful. 
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minutes gain for us. When the curtain had fallen again, I had gone down 
this time with the relief of an Atlas who had found a place to deposit the 
awful mass of the globe with which his shoulders were burdened, but seeing 
that no one budged, I went back with only one thought—to see what degree 
of patience an American audience could attain. The curtain was then 
boldly raised a third time, and a third time, for ninety minutes, they gave 
us the second copy of the first act. 

Finally, when it appeared to me unquestionable that every one knew by 
heart the act, as well as the features, the form, the style, the bearing, the 
movements of the arms, the legs and the feet of every schoolgirl and of 
several little beginners in the English step, the yawnings of the spectators 
gave the signal and a final toot of the whistle ended the show. I was re- 
minded that ‘the end crowns the work:” 


Finis coronat opus. 


Friday, April 18, 1817. Charleston 

Charleston’s theater on the outside looks like the unattractive home of 
a middle class citizen. Its interior is small and badly arranged. Its 
breadth is not more than eighteen feet. It is composed of a pit with 
benches, with galleries round about, and two rows of boxes, which are more 
than sufficient for the resident or visiting connoisseurs. It is located on 
Broad Street, across which it cuts diagnonally. 

On the same street, a short distance away, is the Vauxhall, the pompous 
name given to an enclosure of half an acre which comprises a café, baths 
and several square fathoms of grass plots forming the public garden. 
Likewise on Broad Street there is the Court House, where the law courts 
sit. The second story of this building has been set aside as a public library. 
It contains several rooms, in one of which is an imitation of the Apollo of 
the Belvedere which modesty has partly clothed in gray paper capable of 
resisting all the charm of a Madeleine, if the copy had, as the original, 
divine inspiration. This library is open every day from ten in the morning 
until two. It contains perhaps twenty or twenty-five thousand volumes.* 


58 In 1821 the Catholic diocese of Charleston bought the building and erected on its 
site a cathedral. In 1802, John Drayton wrote: ‘‘In summer a Vaux-hal! has been 
established with some success,’’ A View of South-Carolina, as respects her natural and 
civil concerns, (Charleston), 224. A description of it will be found in Lambert, op. 
cit., I, 1389-140, and Harold D. Eberlein and Cortlandt V. Hubbard, ‘“The American 
‘Vauxhall’ of the Federal Era,’’ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
LXVIII (1944), 150-174 (section on Charleston institution, 159-160). The finest 
Vauxhall in America about 1820 was that of Philadelphia. See Joseph Jackson, 
“Vauxhall Garden’’, Jbid., LVII (1933), 289-298. 

4 See La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, op.cit., IV, 68; Lambert, op.cit., II, 127-129. 
According to him there were about 4,000 books at the time of his visit in 1808. The 
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The bank of the State of South Carolina® is just opposite. The building 
which houses it and which bears its name is unnoteworthy. The jingle of 
dollars resounds all about; the unfortunate Creoles from Mexico and Peru 
never leave these banks, once they have entered. Their strong-boxes are 
for them the depths of Tenara: 


Nec datur ulli revocare gradum. 


This continual jingling of specie reminds one somewhat of the racket of 
the mountain in labor; the bank, after all is said and done, gives birth toa 
dirty piece of paper which ends up ragged in the hands of fishwives. It 
is the “ridiculous mouse” of the fable. 

It is not enough simply to make the money resound in the ears of the 
public famished for metallic currency; it would be good to rejoice their sight 
a little with it after such a painful privation: 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus . . . 

Benefits are always slow to effect. One must concede nevertheless that 
a great improvement has just been made in bank paper by putting into 
circulation notes which are accepted in the different states of the United 
States. Travellers used to suffer difficulties and considerable losses before 
this ardently desired improvement. I myself on my trip to the west of 
Virginia last summer would have experienced numerous annoyances arising 
from the difficulty of exchange of the notes of that time, if I had not very 
prudently decided to buy, at a loss of eighteen per cent, the metallic cur- 
rency which I foresaw I should need. It is a marvellous passport, and the 
best letter of recommendation is to tender it when the law authorizes pay- 
ment in paper.*” 





Charleston Library Society was founded in 1748 and is the third oldest library in the 
United States which has been operating without interruption since its foundation, 
the first being the Library Company of Philadelphia, opened in 1731, and the second 
one, the Company of the Redwood Library of Newport, which goes back to 1748. 
See Anne King Gregorie, ‘““‘The First Decade of the Charleston Library Society” in 
Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical Association, 1935. 

55 On early banks in South Carolina see La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, op.cit., IV, 
41-46; Lambert, op.cit., II, 126; Jacob N. Cardozo, Reminiscences of Charleston 
(Charleston, 1866), 44-49; Wallace, op.cit., II, 396-398. A detailed treatment will 
be found in Washington A. Clark, The History of the Banking Institutions Organized 
in South Carolina, prior to 1860 (Columbia, 8. C., 1922). 

6 “What goes through the ears is accepted more slowly than what is received 
through the faithful eyes.’’ Horace, Poetica, lines 180-181. 

57 Voyage, I, 37-38, 279-280. See also Souvenirs des Antilles, I, 154-155. The 
disorganized condition of the currency during and following the War of 1812 was very 
serious, and the situation was not fully remedied before 1820. The depreciation of 
Southern and Western bank-notes was particularly severe. At Baltimore, where 
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The French who are here are not happy. Most of them are from Santo 
Domingo. Those who arrived with some means had the habit of luxurious 
living. Hoping to be able to return home from one year to the other, they 
continued to live in the way to which they were accustomed, so difficult it 
is to change it. Time has devoured even their last hope. The others, 
arriving with nothing, have found in Carolina only a hard country, where 
you accomplish much in just being able to live from day to day, with always 
the chance of a spell of sickness putting you behind for three years. Only 
a few second-rate dancing masters, musicians and as many saw-bones have 
prospered. 


Sunday, April 20, 1817. Charleston 

Carolina is not very subject to earthquakes, but hardly a decade passes 
without a hurricane. It is noteworthy that those which blew up in the 
course of the last century occurred, without exception, during the first few 
days of September. The most terrible were those of 1713 and 1754. Sul- 
livan’s Island is ordinarily inundated by these hurricanes. Fourteen 
hunters were drowned there in 1754; many persons of the best families in 
Charleston were in great danger there in 1804.58 

The Carolinians are no less addicted to spirituous liquors than the inhab- 
itants of the other parts of America.” As a result, quarrels are frequent 
and many duels arise from them. Swashbuckling is a natural accompani- 
ment to the effervescence of heads in a hot climate. 

Fortunes must be extremely subject to fluctuations in a country where 
the landowners freely exhaust all the credit they can get, where the mer- 





notes from Southern banks were to be found in greatest abundance, the discount on 
some issues was as high as twenty-three per cent. See Alonzo B. Hepburn, ‘‘Paper 
Currency 1812-1836,’ History of Currency in the United States (New York, 1915), 
88-130; John B. McMaster, ‘‘Disorders of the Currency,” op.cit., IV, 280, 318, 484- 
521. 

58 Alexander Hewatt, in his Account of South Carolina and Georgia (London, 1779), 
II, 180-182, describes the hurricane of September 1752. John Drayton, op.cit., 
mentions hurricanes which laid Charleston under water in 1699, 1728, and 1752 
(p. 202), and refers also to others in 1793 and 1797 (p. 21). David Ramsay speaks in 
considerable detail of those of 1728 (op.cit., II, 315-317), 1752 (II, 317-320), 1761 (II, 
308-310), and 1804 (II, 321-331). 

°° Comments on this subject will be found in John F. D. Smyth, A Tour in the 
United States of America (London, 1784), II, 54; ‘“Diary of Timothy Ford, 1785-1786,”’ 
this Magazine, XIII (1912), 191, 192; Ramsay, op. cit., II, 391-395; Wallace, op. cit., 
III, 83-87. 

6° Duelling was very common. See Drayton, op.cit., 221; Charles W. Janson, The 
Stranger in America, 1793-1806, Reprinted from the London edition of 1807 with an 
Introduction and Notes by Carl 8. Driver (New York, 1935), 369-370; Lambert, op. 
cit., II, 157-158; Ramsay, op.cit., II, 387-391; Flint, op.cit., 188; Harriet Martineau, 
Society in America (New York, 1837), II, 189; Wallace, op.cit., III, 87-97. 
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chants indulge passionately in boundless speculations, whatever be the 
perils of the sea, the chances of rise and fall in prices, unexpected news, and 
finally the economic decline of the European powers, the reaction to which 
is keenly felt in the trade of the United States. 

The laws relative to debtors facilitate and encourage enormously the bad 
faith of bankrupts. A man, availing himself of credit, for a considerable 
sum buys up merchandise and sells it off, he then declares himself bankrupt, 
offering nothing to his creditors. He is put in prison, but he has taken all 
necessary measures to cheat his victims. He turns over to his creditors all 
his property, which consists of nothing but the rags found at his house, and 
at once he is set at liberty. 

The hunt is one of the great pleasures of the Carolinians. Hunters form 
clubs in each district, and sometimes they gather together for dinners in 
which they take no less pleasure in saturating themselves with champagne 
than they do in desiccating themselves chasing over their sandy plains. 
These hunters are extremely skillful at shooting on horseback, on account 
of practising it from their youth. The country swarms with expert marks- 
men; in time of war the government could get some excellent riflemen here. 

The planters (thus are called the great landowners here) form the upper 
class of the citizens of Carolina. At present they enjoy great prosperity, 
as their produce is sold at advantageous prices. They have in abundance 
all the things necessary for life; credit and consideration are at the same 
time the result of their wealth and their manner of living. 

The farmers enjoy perhaps a greater degree of happiness, by the very fact 
that they live without pomp and show. They have few slaves; white and 
black work together, almost on the same footing. Their revenues are 
limited, but since vanity does not empty their purses they can always find 
in them reserves against a rainy day. 

The people called cottagers are isolated countrymen, living day by day 
beneath the straw roof of their little shacks. They have no slaves, and 
their time is spent wretchedly enough beset by a hard climate, the rigors 
of an unhealthful land, the total lack of means and the advantages offered 
by towns. 

There also exists another kind of people called squatters. They are 

61 About extravagance and tendency to contract debts on the part of South 
Carolina gentlemen, see Lambert, op.cit., II, 149-150; Ramsay, op.cit., II, 395-399. 

62 Comments on the privileges enjoyed in South Carolina by insolvent debtors in 
the early years of the nineteenth century will be found in Ramsay, op.cit., I, 399- 
401. See also Charles Warren, Bankruptcy in the United States History (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935), particularly, pp. 3-45. 

6 Montlezun’s comments on planters, farmers, cottagers, and squatters are based 


on Ramsay’s History of South-Carolina, II, 413-415. The French traveler has 
abridged and paraphrased rather than translated the text of the American historian. 
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vagabond hunters. They settle on worthless lands, and pillage and plunder 
right and left. When they have carried their misdeeds to a certain point, 
they decamp like the nomad Arab, and go elsewhere to begin the same kind 
of life all over again. The trouble has become so serious that people have 
come to the point of sending missionaries to them to bring them to a more 
regular mode of life. 


Tuesday, April 22, 1817. Charleston 

At Charleston, as everywhere else, beautiful women are rare, but you see 
some very pretty girls. Hardly twenty years old, these roses wither with 
astonishing rapidity, like northern flowers transplanted beneath the tropic 
sun. What gives the Southern girls a gracious advantage over those of the 
more northern provinces is the fact that they generally have smaller feet. 
But, although the climate in no way encourages stoutness, the fear of getting 
fat subjects them to the mania of adopting various means to avoid this 
supposed disadvantage; in consequence, these ladies have fallen into the 
gentle habit of regaling themselves by eating chalk and drinking vinegar. 

As for the rest, they are discreet and virtuous, and endowed with that 
happy instinct, which, in the very years of passion, kindles in them the 
feeling of their duty as wives and invariably attaches them to it. The sole 
charm of life for them, or at least the main one, is to strive to make their 
husbands happy and to have no other wish than his. Their dress is elegant 
but not over elaborate. It is a mixture of the styles of London and Paris, 
with a marked preference for the former. 

Among the arts in which the Americans succeed best we might mention 
the mechanic arts, carpentry, and the construction of ships, especially 
merchant vessels. They excel particularly in making schooners where the 
beauty of lines is united to speed. Hence the merchants of Havana who 
engage in the slave trade from the African coast never fail to procure these 
schooners at no matter what price, since they are pretty sure thus of being 
able to elude the vigilance and pursuit of English cruisers. It was about 
1740 that they began building ships in Carolina. 

Besides the ports I have already mentioned in South Carolina, this 
province also includes that of Georgetown.® Its population is below one 

6 Comments by early French travelers about the charm of Charleston women have 
been analyzed by Lee W. Ryan, French Travelers in the Southeastern United States, 
1776-1800 (Bloomington, Indiana, 1939), 21. See also ‘Diary of Timothy Ford, 
1785-1786,” this Magazine, XIII (1912), 186-191; Lambert, op.cit., II, 156-157; 
Ramsay, op.cit., II, 411-412; Royall, op.cit., II, 18-19. 

6 Comments on Georgetown at the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth will be found in Smyth, op. cit., II, 85, 86; W. S. Robertson (ed.), 
The Diary of Francisco de Miranda, A Tour of the United States, 1783-1784 (New York, 
1928), 12-14; Drayton, op. cit., 207,208. See also Henry A. M. Smith, ‘“‘Georgetown— 
The Original Plan and the Earliest Settlers,” this Magazine, IX (1908), 85-101. 
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thousand whites. It is situated at 33 degrees 40 minutes north latitude. 
The city which bears the name of General Lafayette (still highly venerated 
among the Americans) is in the interior of North Carolina, on the Cape 
Fear River. 

The road from Charleston to Augusta runs parallel to the coast as far as 
Beaufort,® a small town in the interior of South Carolina, whence it strikes 
off in a west-north-west direction to lead to Augusta, second city of Georgia, 
on the Savannah River. From Augusta you go by land to Pensacola, 
Mobile or New Orleans. The trip can be undertaken without the slightest 
danger through the midst of Indian tribes. It takes twenty days on horse. 

The militia of Carolina amounts to forty thousand men.® It is com- 
posed of two divisions, forming nine brigades. It includes thirty-nine 
regiments of infantry, eight regiments of cavalry and one regiment of 
artillery. 


Thursday, April 24, 1817. Charleston 

Yesterday evening they gave for the benefit of Mistress Waring,® first 
actress of the Charleston theater, a melodrama intitled The Fortress." 
Although I was sure I should be greatly bored at this play, yet not wishing 
to leave the country without having attended once the theater, I bore my 
humble offering, fully aware of the dupery of my bargain and of the largely 
soporific dose which I would have to swallow in exchange. 

Arriving first at the hall, I placed myself so as to see all the fine ladies file 
in, and although there was a large number of them, I saw no really pretty 
or distinguished looking ones. The general appearance of the major part 
of the spectators was similar to that of one of our little boulevard shows or 
those of the Rue Saint-Martin. There were certainly among them some 
very honorable members of society; but although some of them were highly 


66 Montlezun is referring to Fayetteville. 

67 For early comments on Beaufort, see Miranda, op.cit., 8-9; La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, op.cit., IV, 119-127, 142-147; Drayton, op.cit., 208-209. 

68 Jn 1808, when John Letihert visited South Carolina the number of effective 
militia was about 40,000, of whom 2,000 were cavalry. See op.cit., II, 190. 

69 Montlezun is referring to Mrs. Leigh Waring, (Caroline Placide, 1798-1881), 
of a family famous in the annals of the American stage. She was the daughter of 
Alexander Placide, a popular acrobat, dancer, actor, and manager of French origin. 
See Edwin F. Edgett, ‘‘Placide, Henry,” Dictionary of American Biography, XIV, 
644-645. 

70 The Fortress, a melodrama in three acts by Theodore Hook (1788-1841), was 
adapted from La Forteresse du Danube, by Pixérécourt, which had been very popular 
in Paris, in 1805. The English version was first performed at Haymarket on July 16, 
1807. See Myron F. Brightfield, ‘The Writer of Plays,’’ Theodore Hook and His 
Novels (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 29-58. 
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esteemed in my eyes, I experienced a deep regret when they appeared with- 
out hair-dress, offering to the saddened sight a mutilated body shamefully 
deprived of its noblest part, this mirror of the soul that Divine Providence 
was pleased to form in its own image. 

There is no good order or discipline in an American theater. The back 
part of the boxes, instead of being closed in as is the custom everywhere else, 
has only a partial closure three and a half feet high, which offers a tempting 
support to the first person who comes in behind you. ‘This annoys you all 
the more as the larger part of the honorable members, scarcely cured of 
paralysis, use rather crudely the facilities which are new to them, without 
being able to model them on the judgment of the reason, that thinking 
organ, that master faculty, whence flow gentleness of manners, delicacy of 
conduct, the feeling for proportion, the refinement of habits and the highest 
degree of savotr-vivre. 

Finally the curtain rose. A deadly tiresome act was endured listening to 
the utterance, in a lamentable accent, of this exclamation: O Harris! Add 
to that, pictures of prisons, the noises of chains and bells, jailers, soldiers, 
drunks, a hodge-podge of ideas and an immense assortment of absurd im- 
probabilities, and you will have a sample of those monstrosities which in 
all countries evoke the admiration of the crowd and its unblushing applause. 

I felt a keen desire to escape from the disgust and boredom which cling 
to these sorts of shows; what I felt might be compared to attacks of seasick- 
ness, to those upheavals of the stomach caused by the pitching of a ship at 
the moment when one feels he is going to have an imperious necessity of dis- 
gorging his bile. However it may be, patience triumphed and we buried the 
piece. 

In the entr’acte, to my great satisfaction, a girl danced; she was not 
dressed in the costume of the nymphs of Terpsichore but almost in the uni- 
form of a seraglio of Ispahan. Large pantaloons served as a guarantee to 
the pudicity of the trans-Atlantic belles. 

The second piece, entitled Love Laughs at Locksmiths™ promised some 
gayer scenes by way of compensation. But if the sadness of the Americans 
is solidly conditioned, their gayety has only a breath of life. In general 
there is nothing of a more intractable nature than pleasure. He is very 


71 Love Laughs at Locksmiths is a musical farce in two acts which George Colman, 
the younger (1762-1836), adapted from Une Folie of Jean-Nicolas Bouilly. The 
French original was first performed in Paris in 1802 and the English version at Hay- 
market on July 25, 1803. It was played in New York as early as 1804, and went 
through many performances in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington during the 
next generation. See Joseph Knight, ‘‘Colman, George, the younger,”’ Dictionary 
of National Biography (New York, 1887), XI, 393-396. 
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foolish who thinks he can attract her at will; she loves to present herself un- 
expectedly, to seek out him who flees her, like those charming women of 
whom she is the most seductive image. 


Saturday, April 26, 1817. In the Charleston Roads 

At six-thirty in the evening, after a journey made deadly by the excessive 
heat and dust, I embarked on the brig Young Jacob, Captain Henry. 

Whatever I may have said about the Americans concerning politics or the 
manners of the masses, which in any country are not exempt from serious 
faults, I now take pleasure in rendering justice to persons of a certain class 
in America. I have had the privilege of being acquainted with some most 
worthy ones, for whom I have only praise, both in the North and in Caro- 
lina. But I must confess that the inhabitants of the latter state appeared 
to me in a more advantageous light. 

The hot climate of Carolina must necessarily have had an influence on the 
character of the inhabitants of the province as on its products. The latter 
differ totally from those of the North; and if the difference is slighter with 
respect to the people, yet it shows itself easily to the eyes of an observer. 
Those people whom I should call gentlemen here, in spite of the republic, do 
not have that morose look that one can reproach in the inhabitants of the 
northern states. Their air is frank and open. Good breeding has made 
great progress among them. High minded actions are familiar to them; 
they are hospitable in the country, sociable and obliging in the city. These 
are almost the only Americans to whom laughter is natural and easy. I 
think even that the gradations that time can not fail to bring about in them 
will all be to their advantage. 

It is a very pleasant task for me to express here my feeling of gratitude 
to Major Garden,” Drs. Read and Findlay, Messrs. Kennedy, de Saussure” 
and many others of my former companions in arms during the War of 
Independence. 

7 This is apparently Alexander Garden (1757-1829), Revolutionary soldier and 
author born in Charleston. He wrote Anecdotes of the Revolutionary War in America 
(1822) and Anecdotes of the American Revolution ...Second Series (1828). See 
Robert L. Meriwether, ‘‘Garden, Alexander,” Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 
133-134. 

78 Montlezun must be referring to Henry William De Saussure (1763-1839), lawyer, 
director of the United States Mint, and chancellor of South Carolina. See J. H. 
Easterby, ‘“De Saussure, Henry William,’’ Dictionary of American Biography, V, 
253-254. 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON, §.C. 


Contributed by E.izapetH HeEywarp JERVEY 
(Continued from April) 


Married, on Sunday evening last, the 10th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Buist, 
Mr. Josiah S. Payne, to Miss Isabella J. Rolando, all of this city. (Thurs- 
day, March 14, 1822) 


Married on Thursday, the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bachman, Mr. 
Henry P. Hardy, to Miss Susannah R. Cambridge, all of this city. (Friday 
March 15, 1822) 


Died, at Augusta, on the 8th inst. after a short but violent illness, Mr. 
James Fennell, of the Augusta Theatre. (Friday, March 15, 1822) 


A Jury of Inquest was held on Tuesday last, in King-street, on the body 
of a white man named John Hyland, forty-three years of age (a Hungarian 
by birth.) The Jury were of opinion that the deceased came to his death 
by intemperence. John Michel, Coroner for the Parishes of St. Philip & St. 
Michael. (Friday, March 22, 1822) 


Departed this life, on Tuesday, the 12th March inst. of a consumption 
Miss Ann Brown, eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel Scot Brown, in the 22d 
year of her age, leaving an affectionate mother, three sisters, two brothers, 
together with an extensive circle of friends and acquaintances to bemoan the 
loss of a truly loving daughter, sister, and friend .. . the distressing catas- 
trophie still remains to be told to her loving father, whose business detains 
him from home.... (Saturday, March 28, 1822) 


Died, in this place, on Saturday last, after a short but severe illness, Col. 
James Perry, aged about 74 years. We have heard Col. Perry was the first 
white man who made a permanent settlement west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and the second who ever trod the soil of Kentucky. He lived to see 
the wilderness which he had traversed in his youthful days, and throughout 
which nothing was heard but the howlings of wild beasts, and the yells of 
the savages, give place to towns and villages and has now gone to the home 
of his fathers, leaving an unblemished reputation... . Zanesville (Ohio) 
Express. (Saturday, March 23, 1822) 


Died, on Saturday night 16th ult. at his residence in Lexington dist. 
155 
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Alexander Bolan Stark, Esq. late member of the Senate of this State from 
said district. (Saturday, March 23, 1822) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. John M. Hoff, are requested to 
attend the Funeral of his Brother, Charles Hoff, from the residence of the 
former, No. 10 Beresford-street, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock. (Saturday, 
March 23, 1822) 


We regret to announce the death of Commodore John Cassin, command- 
ing Naval Officer of the Southern Station. He expired yesterday afternoon 
at 4 o’clock.... (Monday, March 25, 1822) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Commodore John Cassin, and the 
Officers of the Army and Navy, are requested to attend his Funeral This 
Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, from his late residence, No. 50 Tradd-street. 
(Monday, March 25, 1822) 


Commodore Cassin was buried yesterday afternoon, at the Roma 
Catholic Chapel.... (Tuesday, March 26, 1822) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. John Gardner, and the Members 
of the Mechanic Society, are particularly invited to attend his Funeral, 
from his late residence No. 10 Society-street, This Afternoon, at half past 
3 o'clock. (Wednesday, March 27, 1822) 


Departed this life on Sunday last the 24th inst. in the fortieth year of his 
age, Mr. John Gray. He was an affectionate father, a kind husband, and 
a faithful friend.... (Thursday, March 28, 1822) 


Died in New York, on the 18th inst. after an illness of about 12 hours, 
John M. Ehrick, Esq. a native of Germany, for many years a respectable 
merchant in Charleston 8.C. and for the last 7 years an inhabitant of that 
city. (Thursday, March 28, 1822) 


Died, on the 25th inst. Oscar Leland, aged four years, six months and 
nineteen days, eldest son of Richard 8. Wish. (Friday, March 29, 1822) 


The Death of Commodore John Cassin, late Commanding Naval Officer 
of the Southern Naval Station of the United States, has been already 
announced to this community....It is much to be lamented that this 
worthy Officer has survived his arrival in this city but a few months only. 
It was indeed under circumstances of severe affliction that he landed here, 
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(being a few days previously, while on his passage from Norfolk, deprived, 
by death, of his amiable consort). ...Commodore Cassin was a native of 
Pennsylvania; his talents were early devoted to his country, both in the 
Land and Sea service . . . he fought at the battle of Trenton. . . . He expired 
on Sunday the 24th inst. about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, in the 62d year of 
his age. Stephen Cassin Esq. Master Commandant of the United States 
Navy, at present at the City of Washington, is the only surviving son of the 
late Commodore. He has left in this city a widowed daughter, two orphan 
grand children and a niece to deplore their irreparable loss. (Saturday, 
March 30, 1822) 


A Jury of Inquest was held on Saturday morning last, at the upper end of 
Tradd-street, No. 139, upon the body of Emanuel Jones, a resident of this 
city for twenty years past, and Scene Painter to the Theatre, aged seventy- 
four years, who died suddenly. The Jury brought in their verdict that the 
deceased came to his death by the visitation of God. J. H. Stevens, 
Coroner for Charleston District. (Monday, April 1, 1822) 


Departed this transitory life, on the evening of the 26th ult. after a dis- 
tressing illness of 35 days, Mr. John Gardner, aged 55 years 6 months and 
1 day. He was a native of Newport R.I. but for the last 33 years a re- 
spectable inhabitant of this city. (Tuesday, April 2, 1822) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Robert Primerose, are invited to 
attend the Funeral of Mrs. R. Primerose, This Day at 4 o’clock, from his 
residence No. 54 Wentworth-street. (Friday, April 5, 1822) 


A Jury of Inquest was on Thursday last impannelled on Fitzsimons’ 
wharf, to inquire into the cause...which led to the death of William 
Young, one of the crew of the schooner Eudora from Havana; aged 30 years 
(said to be of Bristol, England) from the evidence . . . the deceased came to 
his death by accidental drowning. John Michel Coroner for the Parishes 
of St. Phillip and St. Michael. (Saturday, April 13, 1822) 


The Relatives, Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Elizabeth Humbert 
and those of Mr. and Mrs. D. Bingley, are requested to attend the funeral 
of the former from her late residence, No. 77 Wentworth-street, This After- 
noon, at 3 o’clock, without further invitation. (Monday, April 15, 1822) 


Married, on Monday Evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Hanckel, Mr. David 
B. Lafar, of this city, to Miss Harriet Purdy, of New York. (Saturday, 
April 20, 1822) 
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Died on the 14th inst. after a lingering illness of four months, in the 70th 
year of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth Pattinson, a native of the Island of Ber- 
muda, but for the last 30 years a respectable inhabitant of this city. (Sat- 
urday, April 20, 1822) 


Married on Wednesday, 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bachman, John 
Beckley, Esq. of Barnwell, to Miss Mary Desel. (Monday, April 22, 1822) 


Married, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Dalcho, Mr. Isaac 
Jackson, to Miss Catherine Fredericks of New York. (Tuesday, April 
23, 1822) 


Died on the 27th ult. about half-past 9 in the morning Mr. John Withing- 
ton, who had for many years magnified his office as a deacon of the New 
Baptist Church, in Fayette-street, New York, under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. John Williams. A few weeks ago this excellent man was afflicted 


with a frosted toe....The deceased was a native of England, but his 
adopted country was his delight.... May God be the supporter of his 
afflicted widow and mourning friends. . . . [long eulogy, and many bequests] 


By request Washington City Columbian Star. (Wednesday, April 24, 1822) 


Married on Saturday evening, the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. Peter Lieure, for some years past a merchant of this place to Miss 
Mative Lafon both natives of Bourdeaux. (Thursday, April 25, 1822) 


Married, on Tuesday Evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Palmer, Mr. George 
B. Locke, of Boston, to Miss Isabella C. Russell, of this place. (Thursday, 
April 25, 1822) 


The Friends and Acquintances of D. S. Allen, are invited to attend his 
Funeral, This Morning at 9 o’clock at Mrs. Everingham’s, No. 240 East- 
Bay. The Masonic Bretheren are also requested to attend. (Saturday, 
April 27, 1822) 


Departed this life on Sunday night, the 24th ult. after a lingering indis- 
position of many months, ... Mrs. Martha Johnston in the 30th year of her 
age, and consort of Mr. A. P. Johnston of Manchester, Sumter District, 8.C. 
By this sad dispensation of Devine Providence, four lovely children, (one at 
the breast) of helpless age, are deprived of the affectionate and essential 
care of one of the best of mothers, and an afflicted husband left but the 
recollection of her distinguished virtues, to support him under his severe 
bereavement. (Thursday, May 2, 1822) 
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Married, on Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Hanckel, Mr. 
Robert I. Gelzer, of St. Paul’s Colleton, to Miss Caroline 8. McCall, 
daughter of the late James McCall, Esq. of this city. (Friday, May 3, 
1822) 


A Jury of Inquest was yesterday morning impannelled on Chisolm’s upper 
wharf, to inquire into . . . the death of Edward Dorum, a free coloured man, 
about 40 years of age, said to be of Boston . . . employed as cook on board 
the Steam Boat Charleston ... verdict ... Accidental Drowning. John 
Michel, Coroner for the Parishes of St. Philip & St. Michael. (Friday, 
May 3, 1822) 


Departed this life, on the 27th ult. in the 62d year of her age, after a 
lingering and painful illness... Mrs. Ann Wainwright, relict of the late 
Richard Wainwright, Esq. of this city. (Monday, May 6, 1822) 


Married on Thursday Evening last, by the Right Rev. Dr. England, Wm. 
Lennox Kirkland, M.D. to Mary, daughter of Edward Lynah, esq. (Mon- 
day, May 138, 1822) 


Married on Thursday, 9th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Buist, Mr. Edwin R. 
Dorrill, to Miss Elizabeth Copeland, youngest daughter of James Gibson, 
Esq. all of this city. (Wednesday, May 15, 1822) 


Died 6th inst. at Philadelphia, after a lingering and severe illness, in the 
68th year of his age, Commodore Thomas Truxton, late of the United 
States Navy. (Thursday, May 16, 1822) 


Mr. Editor—An obituary ... under date 6th March last, announcing the 
death of Mr. Charles Cleapor .. . stated that Mr. Cleapor left a family of 
thirteen children. ...The children left by Mr. Cleapor by his first lawful 
wife were only three now living; by his present widow, three children, in the 
whole eight living children. (Friday, May 17, 1822) 


On the 4th day of April last, departed this life, Miss Anna Maria Graeser, 
eldest daughter of Mr. C. G. Graeser, of this city. The deceased laboured 
a considerable time under a severe and uncommonly painful disease, which 
baffled the art of medicine.... (Friday, May 17, 1822) 


Married, in St. Bartholomews Parish, on the 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Koger, Mr. Jonas Rowell, to Miss Mary Meriah Providence, daughter of 
James Lindsay Esq. all of said Parish. (Saturday, May 18, 1822) 
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Col. John L. Hopkins, who in the Spring of 1819, had an affray with Mr. 
McQueen McIntosh, at Darien, (in which Mr. McIntosh was killed) and 
who was convicted of Manslaughter, and sentenced to three years imprison- 
ment in the Penitentiary, but escaped by the connivance (as was supposed) 
of the Sheriff, yesterday arrived here from Liverpool in the ship Georgia. — 
Immediately upon his arrival he gave himself up to the custody of the 
Sheriff... . Savannah Georgian, 16th. (Monday, May 20, 1822) 


Died, on Sunday the 19th inst. at his late residence in St. John’s (Berkley) 
Philip Porcher Broughton, aged 37 years. (Tuesday, May 21, 1822) 


Married, in North Carolina, the Rev. Edward Bird, aged 83 years and 
weighing 100 lbs. to Miss Eliza Cherry, aged 75, and weighing 200 lbs. To 
“catch, old birds with chaff” the proverb says,/ Is quite a vain endeavor, 
now-a-days,/ But wiley Cupid here the maxim varies,/ And spreads his 
net to catch old Birds with Cherries. (Thursday, May 23, 1822) 


A duel took place in Washington on Monday evening last between Mr. 
Cocke, of the U. 8S. Navy, and Mr. Wm. Gibson, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The second shot proved fatal to Mr. Cocke, the ball entering his 
right side, just above the hip bone. Alexandria Gaz. 18th inst. (Saturday, 
May 25, 1822) 


General Stark.—This gallant veteran departed this life at his residence in 
Manchester, on the bank of the Merrimack, New Hampshire, on the 8th 
inst. aged 93 years, 8 months, and 24 days. His last illness appears to have 
been short, but very distressing. Fourteen days previous to his death, he 
sustained, as was supposed, a paralytic shock. ...N. York Com. Advertiser. 
(Saturday, May 25, 1822) 


The Friends, Acquaintances, and Members of the Hibernian and St. 
Andrews Societies, are requested to attend the Funeral of Mr. Peter 
Kennedy, at 8 o’clock this Morning, from his late residence 95 Tradd-street. 
[also invitation from Hibernian Society, signed by T. Stephens, Secretary.] 
(Monday, May 27, 1822) 

Died, at Havana, on the 18th inst. Mr. Nathaniel Delvaltooth, a native 
of England, but for some time a resident of Boston (Mass.) (Thursday, 
May 30, 1822) 


Departed this life on the 28th inst. Charles Joseph Farr, the youngest 
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son of the late Joseph Farr, Esq. aged 17 years and 7 months. (Friday, 
May 31, 1822) 


Died, on the 24th ult. at his residence in Portsmouth, Va. Mr. Stephen 
Wilson, a native of Charleston, 8. C. formerly a lieutenant of the U. S. 
Navy, and for many years a respectable inhabitant of Portsmouth. Mr. 
Wilson has left a wife and three children to deplore their loss. (Saturday, 
June 1, 1822) 


Died, on the 28th ult. after a lingering and severe illness, David Camp- 
bell, Esq. of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, in the 62d year of his age. He 
served with distinguished reputation, during the war of our revolution, as a 
Captain in the British 63d regiment. He landed on our shores as an enemy, 
but to his honour it must ever redound, that as far as it was in his power to 
prevent it, misfortune was never aggravated by insult,...At the con- 
clusion of the war, Captain Campbell left the British service, married, and 
settled in Carolina, and by uniformly supporting the character of an amiable 
man and useful citizen, commanded the esteem of all who knew him. 
(Tuesday, June 4, 1822) 


Married in Boston on 22d ult. Capt. George Bugnon of the schooner 
Maine, to Miss Charlotte Morse. (Tuesday, June 4, 1822) 


Died, on Sunday the 28th ult. Mr. Peter Kennedy, for many years past 
a respectable inhabitant of this city. (Friday, June 7, 1822) 


Departed this life on the 23d ult. Thomas Palmer, Esq. of St. Stephen’s 
Parish, in the 33d year of his age. ... As a son, a brother, a friend he had 
few equals.... Hebron. (Friday, June 7, 1822) 


The Friends and Acquaintances, as well as the Members of the Mechanic 
Society, are particularly invited to attend the Funeral of N. D. Baker, from 
his late residence, No. 112 Meeting-street, two doors above Cumberland- 
street, at 7 o’clock This Morning, without further invitation. (Saturday, 
June 8, 1822) 

Died, near Salisbury, North-Carolina, on the 4th ult. after a short illness, 
the Hon. James Overstreet, Member of Congress from South-Carolina. 


(Monday, June 10, 1822) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. David Lamb, and of his sons D. 
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Lamb, jun. and James Lamb, are invited to attend his funeral from his late 


residence, No. 51 East-Bay, at 7 o’clock This Morning. (Wednesday, 
June 12, 1822) 


... The unknown Seaman, over whose body an inquest was held, on the 
8th May last ... was named Frederick Thompson. (Thursday, June 13, 
1822) 


Died, suddenly, on Friday 7th inst. Mr. Noah Dutten Baker, in the 
39th year of his age, he was a native of Philadelphia, but for the last 20 
years a citizen of this place. He has left a wife and four small children, 
with a numerous circle of relatives and friends, to lament his sudden death. 
(Friday, June 14, 1822) 


A Jury of Inquest was impannelled yesterday morning at No. 25, Meeting 
street, between the hours of 7 and 8 o’clock, to inquire into... the death 
of Dr. John Ward McCall, aged about 29 years... .The Jury . . . brought 
in the following verdict. That the deceased came to his death by an 
accidental discharge of a loaded Pistol which he was putting away in the 
wardrobe of his chamber. (Monday, June 17, 1822) 


A Jury of Inquest was held on Saturday afternoon on Lothrop’s Wharf, 
upon the body of a white boy named Joseph Darrow, (of the schooner 
Angenora) aged about 13 years, a native of Fairfield, Connecticut. From 
the evidence ... the deceased came to his death by accidental drowning, 
by a fall from the schooner Angenora on the night of the 13th inst. John 
Michel, Coroner, For the Parishes of St. Philip and St. Michael. (Mon- 
day, June 17, 1822) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Dr. John W. McCall, are requested 
to attend his Funeral This Morning, at 7 o’clock, from his late residence in 
Meeting-street. (Monday, June 17, 1822) 


Died, on Saturday afternoon, the 8th inst. of pulmonary consumption, 
Mrs. Eliza Conover, late of Charleston, $. C. and formerly of this city, 
eldest daughter of John Dorsey, esq. deceased. Philadelphia Daily Adver. 
June 10. (Tuesday, June 18, 1822) 

Died, on Saturday evening last, Mr. James Murray, aged 28 years, late 
of Charleston, S. C. son of Mr. Edward Murray, of Brooklyn, L.I. New 
York Daily Adv. June 10. (Wednesday, June 19, 1822) 


(To be continued) 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM JOHN GRAYSON 
Edited by SamuEL GAILLARD STONEY 


CHAPTER V 
(Continued from April) 


But my time for careless observation of men and things and of idle specu- 
lation on them soon passed away. At five and twenty I was placed in a new 
position and gave the usual hostages to fortune. I added one more recruit 
to the ranks of matrimony as it becomes every Christian man to do, and 
have had no cause to rue the adventure. It has imparted to my life all the 
happiness which a true and constant affection can bestow. In January 
1814 I married Miss [Sarah Matilda] Somarsall daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Somarsall of Charleston. He had been 4 merchant in the West India trade, 
one of those whose fortunes had fallen a sacrifice to French rapacity and 
whose money has since been fraudently pocketed by the Federal govern- 
ment after being refunded with long delay by that of France. My wife’s 
maternal grandfather was Col. Daniel Stevens of Charleston. He held with 
credit many offices of the city and State; was mayor,! Colonel of the Ancient 
Battalion of Artillery, and chairman many years of the Orphan house board 
and the board of Fire Masters. He filled also the place of United States 
Assessor, or What was then styled Supervisor of the Revenue, under Wash- 
ington’s appointment and held it as long as the office was continued. But 
among all the old gentleman’s claims to consideration of which he was not 
a little proud he valued more highly than any other his descent from Cot- 
ton Mather, the great Puritan divine, the foe of prelacy, heresy and witch- 
craft. 

‘Men who pursue knowledge for its own sake only and who are suddenly 
awakened to the necessity of seeking their bread betake themselves com- 
monly to one of two pursuits. They become authors or schoolmasters. 
But the South, fifty years ago, offered no field for authorship. I turned my 
attention to the remaining resource. I obtained a place in the Beaufort 
College, as assistant teacher. The Revd. Dr. Brantly was the head of the 
institution. He was a graduate of the South Carolina College in the class 
of 1808 and minister of the Baptist Church in Beaufort. 

Dr. Brantly was one of the most distinguished preachers of the sect .to 
which he belonged. He had beyond most men the gift of a vigorous mind 
ina vigorous body. His faculties were industriously and successfully culti- 
vated. His knowledge was extensive, his sermons always forcible and often 


1 Daniel Stevens served as Intendant of Charleston for the year 1819. Tablet in 
City Hall of Charleston. 
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eloquent. Few preachers of any Church were more impressive and in his 
own he had no superior. His manner acquired more unction as he advanced 
in life and his last ministrations just preceding the paralysis that prostrated 
his strength and soon terminated his life were remarkable for the depth and 
fervour of their piety. He was liberal in his sectarian views and refused to 
exclude from his communion members of other Churches whom he recog- 
nised as fit candidates for the communion of another world. From Beau- 
fort, Dr. Brantly removed to Augusta, subsequently to Philadelphia, and 
finally to Charleston where he was President of the College and pastor of the 
First Baptist Church. After presiding a few years Dr. Brantly had the 
misfortune to fall into some difference with the board of Trustees. The 
cause was a trifling one. Some young gentlemen of the College had come 
to the conclusion that the manners of the President were not courtly 
enough to suit their taste. They were not treated by him in the decorous 
mode that was their due. He had probably called them dunces on some 
trying occasion. They arraigned their teacher before the Trustees. The 
board entertained the charge and called on the President to defend himself 
against the criticism of his scholars. The trial was too great for his sensi- 
bility, and paralysis and death were the result. There was one act of kind- 
ness from a member of the board in striking contrast with its general action. 
Judge King performed the duties of the President for a quarter that the 
family of the disabled President might enjoy the Salary. 

During Dr. Brantly’s ministry in Philadelphia I was in his family and had 
an opportunity of witnessing some of those terrible baptisms that are pe- 
culiar to his sect. The rite was performed in the Delaware river, during the 
winter season. It was necessary to break the ice to enable the minister and 
candidates to reach the water. Members of the Church stood in the river 
with hooks on poles to protect the pastor from the floating ice. The gar- 
ments of the baptised froze on their limbs. The teeth of the Spectators 
chattered as they looked on. They found it difficult to understand how the 
parties could escape death from exposure. It is a favourite tenet with the 
Baptist Church that no ill ever came from such ministrations. I heard 
complaints of rheumatism from the Doctor and some of his most zealous 
members but the rheumatism no doubt proceeded from other causes. The 
ceremony was not a pleasing one. It served to remind me of those ascetic 
practices in various quarters in which physical suffering is made to do the 
work of spiritual devotion. It does not appear to be in accordance with the 
Psalmist’s declaration where he tells us that the Lord is not a God who re- 
quireth sacrifice or meat offering burnt upon his altars. The declaration is 
equally true, without doubt, whether the meat offering be burnt or frozen. 
It seemed to me a departure too from the principles of the Church itself. 
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They hold it necessary to adhere rigidly in every particular to Apostolic 
practice. But we have no instance in Apostolic practice of the ice being 
broken in baptism to get at the water of the river, or of assistants standing 
by with hooks to protect the minister from the floating fragments. No such 
events were ever witnessed in Jordan. They are departures as far as they 
go from the scriptural mode of baptism by immersion. The Baptist who 
immerses in ice disregards the Apostolic precedent. He has no “thus sayeth 
the Lord” to sanction it—the sanction which the Church always demands. 

In the year following my induction into the office of pedagogue I was 
elected by the influence of my friend Richard Habersham of Savannah, 
principal teacher of the Academy in that City. Judge Law of Georgia was 
my assistant. We occupied rooms in the Academy, a large building of 
stone on what was then the common, to the West of the City burying 
ground. Judge Law was newly married like myself and we were pursuing 
our pedagogical labours under similar obligations. It was dreary work— 
the work of Sysiphus when 


“Up the high hill he rolled a huge round stone.” 


We drove out ignorance with a pitchfork or something of a similar nature 
and she returned pertinaciously. We strove to bend inflexible twigs. We 
solicited ideas to shoot that would never germinate. But there was some- 
thing in the work even worse than these unfruitful labours and more annoy- 
ing. It was to please the Supercilious judgment of fathers and mothers, to 
satisfy their extravagant expectations of progress, to bear senseless cavils, 
to be the mark of ignorant or malignant gossip. One lady sat, half a 
morning in the school room, while her household was wanting her attention 
at home, and was pleased at the end of the visit to express her approbation 
of what she saw and heard. On another occasion while dining with my 
friend, Mr. Richard Habersham, I met with an embarrassing and yet amus- 
ing adventure in the gossip class of pedagogue wits. Among the guests 
was the pastor of a church in the city—a flippant, conceited, newly arrived, 
son of the North, imported to instruct Southern barbarians in their Chris- 
tian duties, in faith, hopeand charity. We had never met and in the bustle, 
of a large company had not been introduced to each other. During dinner 
the extent of Southern acquirements in Classical learning became the sub- 
ject of conversation. Our pastor treated every claim of the sort with 
derision. It was evident enough that his standard of excellence was not a 
high one. It reached no farther than the attainments of a graduate in a 
New England College or Theological Seminary. 

“But our City Academy teachers are Southern men,” our host remarked, 
looking my way with some surprise. 
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‘“‘Pooh, pooh,” replied the pastor, “what do they know about it?” 

The host opened his eyes and looked astonished. The Divine saw there 
was something wrong, he did not know what. 

“Let me introduce you,” said the host, ‘“‘to one of our Academy teachers. 
He sits opposite to you.” 

The Reverend gentleman although coming of a race not easily embar- 
rassed, seemed utterly confounded. There was an awkward pause for a 
moment which our accomplished hostess broke by introducing a new subject 
of conversation. Our teacher of Ethics took no part in it but applied him- 
self with exemplary diligence to the discussion of his dinner. I met him 
some time after at Seymour’s, the City book store, and found him disposed 
to be amiable. But I did not encourage his advances. I had seen one 
phase of his Christian charity and distrusted the Greeks offering presents. 
If I had been a better Christian myself I would have done otherwise. He 
was conceited only, not malignant. 

While in Savannah I had frequent opportunities of hearing the celebrated 
Doctor Kollock of the Presbyterian Church. He was popular beyond 
measure with his church and in the City. Later in his ministry a shade 
“ame over his reputation which only served to show how greatly beloved he 
was in the community. It distressed every body and all rejoiced when the 
shadow past away. He was one of the two most eloquent men I have 
every heard in the pulpit. His style was clear and forcible, his voice musi- 
val, his appearance preposessing, his whole manner the perfection of good 
taste. The only action he used was to raise his right hand with the fore- 
finger alone extended. The great charm of his delivery consisted in the full 
pronunciation of every word and the perfect adaptation of his tone or voice 
and expression of contenance to every thought and sentiment. He was the 
Tillotson of his day, far more fortunate however than the great English 
divine in commanding or winning the good will of his contemporaries. Yet 
even Dr. Kollock did not please every body. Mr. Foster, the Unitarian 
minister, the predecessor of the accomplished and excellent Dr. Gilman and 
a somewhat remarkable man in his day, told me Dr. Kollock was a bed- 
bug compared with Dr. Gallagher of the Catholic Church in Charleston. I 
never heard or saw Dr. Gallagher and am unable to judge how far the com- 
parison may have been just. But I thought there was something rather 
unsavoury in the simile. A man who could perpetrate such a figure might 
rob a church. Mr. Foster never did this; he only divided one by revolting 
from the Presbyterian to the Unitarian faith. 

The air of Savannah was not favourable to us. There was much sickness. 
It seemed to me to be general in the city; although my friends assured me 
it was a very healthy season. My whole household, myself, wife and two 
children, were seized with fever. I became apprehensive of what a sickly 
Summer might do if a healthy one dealt so hardly with us, and resigned my 
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post at the end of the year. In January, 1817, I was able to resume my 
place as assistant teacher in the Beaufort College. We began the year with 
favourable auspices. The principal occupied one wing of the College edifice 
and I the other. We had ample space, a dozen large rooms for each with 
spacious closets and three wide halls or entries. We indulged in the hope of 
a great success in this temple of the Muses, as my friend Mr. Finlay had 
called it. We proposed to make it a great resort with the country about 
for all ingenuous youth ambitious of learning and its honours. But alas! for 
the vanity of human expectations. Savannah had been a salubrious spot 
compared with our new residence. It was a year of pestilence; such a 
season as had never before been heard of in the town’s annals. Of six 
hundred White inhabitants in Beaufort, one hundred and twenty died. 
Among the survivors more than half were sick. The whole village was a 
hospital. The College suffered with the town. The boys were dispersed. 
The College building was abandoned. A small school house was erected in 
the town in what was judged to be a more healthy quarter and trustees and 
teachers gave up their hopes and expectations of future greatness. The site 
of the large college building proved permanently sickly. The part of 
Beaufort adjoining the college underwent a similar condemnation. It was 
subject to fever. In that as in many similar cases on the Southern coast 
the distance of a mile or less made the difference between a healthy and un- 
healthy situatien. Many houses at the West end of the town next to the 
jungle or to cultivated fields were abandoned or removed. The College 
building was pulled down. The name only of the institution, the name of 
the corporate body,? remains, although as applied to the present humble 
establishment, the term, Beaufort College, is a palpable misnomer and will 
probably continue so. 

The year 1817 was remarkable for great mortality throughout the South- 
ern States. The summer was excessively rainy. From early in May to the 
first week in September heavy showers were of daily recurrence. ‘The river 
in front of Beaufort always salt before, assumed the dark hue of brackish 
waters. The oysters, it was said, died in many places. The floods of rain 
ceased in September. The weather became beautiful. But beneath the 
bluest sky, in the most agreable and apparently salubrious air, the pestilence 
which began in the last of June raged on till frost without abatement. The 
last case, as late as November, was that of Dr. Potter, a learned and eminent 
divine from England. The sickness seized on its victims without a mo- 
ment’s notice and prostrated their strength at a blow. In common years it 
is customary to go from the Country to the City for health. In 1817, the 
practice was reversed. The fields were safer than the streets. The inter- 
mittents of the Country were trifles compared with the terrible malady of 
the town. There were some singular examples of exemption from desease, 


? Beaufort College still exists as a corporation. 
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One of the most remarkable was that of the Revd. Mr. Delavaux after- 
wards pastor of St. Bartholomew’s parish. He was a stranger lately come 
from England. He devoted himself to the sick; was the ready nurse of ull 
who needed nursing; went about during the heavy dews of night and the 
daily rains, and in spite of fatigue and exposure was not sick for a moment. 
Never was greater benevolence seen nor has devotion to duty been pro- 
tected by the hand of Providence more manifestly on any similar occasion. 

My family were all assailed by the fever. We lost our youngest child, a 
girl of eighteen months old. I remember, as though it were of yesterday, 
the poor little sufferer’s plaintive call for water a few hours before her death 
and the pale, sweet, wasted, face when her spirit had gone to him who gave 
it. The death of a grandchild forty years afterwards seemed a repitition of 
the Scene. Nature compels us to mourn over the loss of these little ones 
and will not be cheated out of her claims by any plausibility of consolation. 
And yet how manifold are the reasons that should check and stay our grief. 
The parent that has hung over the couch of the apparently dying child, that 
has grieved and murmured and importuned Providence to spare the treasure 
so much cherished, has lived after the repining prayer is granted to mourn 
over the sufferings or sorrows, the vices or crimes of the little one’s sub- 
sequent years and to see that prolonged life was a curse, that death in the 
days of innocency would have been a blessing, that submission, not rebellion 
is the part of short sighted humanity to the will of God. 

I made one of a party of convalescents on a visit to Pinckney Island, in 
October. The island was the property of General Charles C. Pinckney of 
Revolutionary fame. His house was always open to the sick. The site on 
which it stood has since then been overwhelmed by the waters of Port 
Royal Sound. It is now a haunt for sea monsters. In a great gale not 
many years after the year of pestilence, the spacious house and gardens 
were swept away. The small island on which they stood and which had 
been connected with the larger one by an ornamental bridge had 
disappeared entirely. 

These encroachments of the sea on the land are observable on all the 
islands of the coast. Wherever the shore bluffs on the rivers or creeks, it is 
eaten away gradually but constantly by high tides and violent winds. A 
storm accelerates the process but it never ceases. If the land is in wood the 
trees are uprooted in succession and carried into the stream. There they 
are soon covered with oysters and barnacles and become a fishing ground for 
sheephead. If the bank has been cleared and cultivated the destruction is 
more rapid. I have known more than a hundred yards in depth carried 
away within a few years of my remembrance. The grave yards of plan- 
tations have been undermined and the remains of coffins exposed to view. 
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The sites of roads have become the channels of creeks giving rise to perplex- 
ing law suits. The result is not surprising. The soil of the islands is a fine 
sand without a rock or pebble. There is nothing to resist the action of the 
water. The stream is not always encreased in width. The abrasion of one 
bank is frequently productive of a equivalent enlargement on the other. 
The other is generally of marsh corresponding with the swamp lands of the 
large rivers in the interior of the Country. As the high land recedes the 
marsh and swamp advance and the breadth of the creek or river is preserved 
unchanged. 
(To be continued) 











QUATTLEBAUM 
A PauaTtiIne Famity In SoutH CAROLINA 
Compiled by Pau, QuaTTLEBAUM 
(Continued from April) 


In this installment of the genealogy of the Quattlebaum family, considera- 
tion is given to what is commonly known as the Peter branch. We do not 
have the signature of the progenitor of this branch, but we do have the 
signature of his father,! for whom he was evidently named. As the Palat- 
inate language was the language of the family during his generation, we 
are here giving the spelling of his name as written by his father, and doubt- 
less as written by him. Information on this branch of the family has been 
secured through the active co-operation of D. A. Quattlebaum of Bishop- 
ville, South Carolina. 


SOME DESCENDANTS OF PETTER QUATTELBAUM 


Petter Quattelbaum (1) was born in Pennsylvania probably about 1744. 
He was the youngest of the three brothers who migrated from Pennsy]l- 
vania to the Dutch Fork section of South Carolina prior to the Revolution.’ 
When he established a home for himself, which was late in life, it was in the 
Newberry County section of the Dutch Fork. This section is still the home 
of many of his descendants. In South Carolina, Greenwood County is the 
home of another large element of the family. Petter’s descendants are 
also to be found in Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, and other states. He 
married a widow with a family, who, prior to her first marriage, was Cath- 
erine Cappelman, daughter of George and Lovey Cappelman. Catherine’s 
first husband was a Sligh The presence of step-children in the family 
presents difficulty in understanding aright some of the family records, and 
gives room for difference of opinion. He died in the fall of 1806, and his 

1 This Magazine, XLVIILI (1947), 2. 

2 David Alonzo Quattlebaum (33p), hereinafter referred to as D. A. Q. 

3 This Magazine, XLVIII (1947), 4, 7. 

4D. A. Q. is of the opinion that his name was Jacob Sligh. A study of Newberry 
Courthouse records throws doubt on this. The will of Nicholas Sligh (Siike), dated 
September 27, 1790, probated May 16, 1791, Will Book A, p. 115, mentions wife 
Catherine, children Jacob, John Uvey, and others. This record appears to fit the 
family. A son, Jacob, is known to have beenin the family. The census of Newberry 
District, 1800, shows two unidentified males and three females whom we presume to 
have been children of Sligh, Catherine’s first husband. 
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widow administered on his considerable estate. Children who participated 
in the division of the estate are listed below, together with two who are 
mentioned in family correspondence.> Children: 

I Elizabeth (‘“‘Betsey’’), married Woolrod Wicker. 
5p II David, born December 12, 1795. 
6p IIl Peter, born 1798. 
7p IV Joseph, born June 29, 1800. 


8p V Catherine, born July 3, 1802. 
VI Margaret, probably born about 1804; married John Harmon. 
Children. 


9p VII Sarah, born September 5, 1806. 


5p 


David Quattlebaum (4, 1) was born December 12, 1795. He seems to 
have settled, as a young man, in Edgefield District, where he reared a large 
family. He was married three times, but there were no children by the 
third marriage. He was married first, December 1, 1816, to Jane Harmon 
(1795-October 22, 1829). His second marriage, June 12, 1831, was to 
Nancy Johnson (born 1804). His third marriage, January 12, 1841, was 
fosa Ann Nelson (October 19, 1817—September 9, 1846). David 
Quattlebaum died December 1, 1844. Children by first marriage: 
10p I John Peter, born July 1, 1817. 
llp II William, born January 18, 1819. 
12p III Joseph, born November 10, 1820. 

[V Elizabeth, born August 19, 1822; died July 22, 1845. 
V David H., born September 6, 1824; died October, 1824. 
13p VI Henry Madison, born August 25, 1825 
VII Sarah Catherine, born September 30, 1827; married, first, 
Wiley Miller, and, second, David Bates Wrenn; died April 26, 
1900. Seven children, all died young. 
l4p VIII Harmon D., born October 21, 1829. 

Children by second marriage: 

IX George W., born 1832; died of wounds received in Confederate 


to 


‘Elizabeth and Margaret, whose names appear in family correspondence as 
children of Petter, are here listed with the family, in the positions suggested by D. A. 
Q. They may have been stepchildren and belong in an older group. Their names do 
not appear in the settlement of his estate (Newberry Courthouse, File 16-35-37), 
probated November 4, 1806. David, Peter, Joseph, Catherine, and Sarah, are all 
named in the file as children. 

6 To distinguish members of the Peter branch from members of other branches with 
corresponding numbers, members of the Peter branch are given numbers with the 
suffix, ‘‘p 
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service, 1863, at the home of his brother, Joseph, in Dooly 
County, Georgia.’ 
15p X James H., born August 27, 1833. 
XI Nancy C., born March 2, 1835; last record, 1850; died young, 
unmarried. 
6p 
Peter Quattlebaum (4, 1) was born in Newberry District, South Carolina, 
in 1798. Asa young man, he moved to Edgefield District, South Carolina. 
He was there with a wife and four children in 1850. He, and family, are 
recorded in census records of Newton County, Mississippi, 1860 and 1870. 
This is the last record we have of the family. His wife was Ann A. Grisson, 
known in the family as “Naney’”’. Children: 
I Ann E., born May 24, 1830; married John C. Coursey; died 
December 9, 1899. Children. 
II Frances (‘‘Frankie’’), born 1833; married. No children. 
III Martha E., born 1836; married John J. Graham; died 1916. 
Children. 
IV Benjamin Franklin, born 1839; corporal, Company ‘“D”’, 13th 
Mississippi Infantry, Confederate States Army; died October 
20, 1863, at Decatur, Mississippi. Occupation given as teacher. 


‘p 
Joseph Quattlebaum (4, 1) was born in Newberry District, South Caro- 
lina, June 29, 1800. He seems to have been the only member of the family 
who remained in Newberry District. His descendants are numerous, and 
most of them are to be found in what is now Newberry County. He was 
married twice. His first marriage was, 1827, to Nancy Threat, daughter 
of Edward and Margaret Threat (Theweate). His second marriage, 1833, 
was to Margaret Lynch (September 28, 1811—March 16, 1892), daughter 
of Reverand Elijah and Elizabeth (Chapman) Lynch. Joseph Quattle- 
baum died January 22, 1848. Children by first marriage: 
16p I Simon Peter, born April 18, 1829. 
17p II Nancy Caroline, born February 24, 1831. 
Children by second marriage: 
III David Belton, born October 26, 1835; died of measles while 
serving in Confederate Army, March 5, 1862; never married. 
7 Unless otherwise noted, record of Confederate service is reported by Adjutant 
General, War Department, Washington, D. C., or is from Confederate War records, 


Office of Historical Commission, Columbia, South Carolina. We have noted only 
such records as have come to our attention, which are nowise complete. 
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18p IV John Philip, born January 2, 1838. 
19p V Joseph Elijah, born October 4, 1839. 
VI Jacob Wesley, born December 10, 1842; died December 23, 
1844. 
20p ’ VII Jefferson, born March 10, 1845. 
VIII Margaret Elizabeth Catherine (‘Lizzie’), born December 10, 
1847; married her cousin, Henry Madison Quattlebaum (13p); 
died July 24, 1882. 


8p 


Catherine Quattlebaum (4, 1) was born in Newberry District, South 
Carolina, July 3, 1802. She married Oliver Moore, born July 30, 1799. 
Nine children were born in Newberry District, and the family then moved 
to Pike County, Alabama, where the other children were born.® Children: 

I Mary, married William Carter. 
II Sarah, married, first, Lark Abner Dorn, and, second, a McClen- 
don. 

III Hannah, born May 8, 1828; married John Milton McCreles 
(1825-1873); died May 6, 1885. Children: Frances Josephine 
Talva Ann, Catherine Elizabeth, Margaret Palestine, Mary; 
Delilah, and John Oliver. 

IV Nancy, married John F. Lee. 

V Daniel, born September 26, 1824; married Martha Lee 
(1827-1905); died August 3, 1889. Children: Eliza Ann, 
Oliver Joshua, James Franklin, Hannah Tabitha, Martha 
Catherine, Paul Daniel, Idorah Jane, Emma Malona, Ira Lee, 
Angie Lillian. 

VI Catherine, married, first, James Barnes, and, second, John 

Outlaw. 

VII Margaret, married Littleton Hart. 

VIII Rebecca, married, first, Joel Hart, and, second, Columbus 

MacArthur. 
IX Frances, married Nicholas Baggett. 
X George, married Mary Cabe Hobbs. 

XI Robert, married Angelina Barr. 

XII Susan, died unmarried at eighteen years of age. 

XIII Joseph, died young. 


~ 


8 Information regarding this family, and descendants, was furnished by Mrs. Ruby 
McGill Dodge, Albany, Texas, granddaughter of Hannah Moore McCreless. Mrs. 
Dodge is of the opinion that Catherine Quattlebaum descends from Matthias Quattel- 
baum (2). 
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9p 


Sarah Quattlebaum (4, 1) was born September 5, 1806. She married 
Michael Kinard (April 18, 1805-January 27, 1852). Sarah (Quattlebaum) 
Kinard died August 16, 1891.9 Children: 

I Middleton, born April 14, 1822; died November 25, 1854. 
II Catherine, born October 24, 1825; married Adam Kibler; died 
October 22, 1895. Children: Thirza, Chelsie, John, Henry, 
Emma, Hannun. 
III Peter, born February 22, 1827; died October 31, 1833. 
IV Drayton, born about 1829; served in Confederate Army. 
Caroline, born February 29, 1831; died October 13, 1836. 
VI David, hy April 31, 1833; served in Confederate Army; died 
January 1880. 
VII Jacob Sy ets May 13, 1837; served in Confederate Army; 
died June 11, 1896. 
VIII Mary Ann, born October 7, 1839; died August 15, 1855. 
IX Samuel Jefferson, born November 8, 1841; served in Confed- 
erate Army; died December 24, 1908. 
X Calvin, born March 26, 1844; served in Confederate Army; 
died October 13, 1864. 

XI Hamilton, born August 19, 1846; died September 15, 1849. 

XII Emma, born October 10, 1849; died October 18, 1870. 


10p 


John Peter Quattlebaum (5p, 4, 1) was born, probably in Edgefield 
District, South Carolina, July 1, 1817. He was married, _ December 
8, 1836, to Elizabeth Johnson (November 1, 1810—April 30, 1855), and 
second, October 15, 1857, to Permelia Langley (May 3, 1 aes 18, 
1905), daughter of Henry and Sarah (Courtney) Langley. John Peter 
Quattlebaum is said by a grandson, who owns his sword, to have been a 
Captain in the Confederate Army.’® He died April 1, 1906. Children by 
first marriage: 

I Sarah Jane, born November 27, 1837; married Shepard Eth- 
ridge; died December 20, 1877. Children: Elizabeth and 
Elihu Shepard. 

It William spe orn eu 1, 1840; died in hospital in Virginia 
November 4, 1861, r having been wounded in Battle of Bull 
Run; never eet 


® Information regarding this family, and Confederate service, from D. A. Q. 
10 Stephen Olin Quattlebaum (22p), Greenwood, South Carolina. 
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III Georgia Ann Elizabeth, born October 9, 1843; married James 
E. Goff; died June 13, 1927. Children: Jennie, J. W., and 
Thomas Belton. 

IV John David, born January 9, 1846; died in hospital in Tennessee 
December 22, 1864, after having been wounded in Battle of 
Murfreesboro; never married. 

21p V Hartwell McSwain, born October 17, 1848. 

VI Thomas Legett, born November 11, 1851; married Susie Anna 
Harling; died October 25, 1928. Child: Jennie, married 
Charlie C. Reynolds. 

Children by second marriage: 
22p VII Milledge Evander, born September 16, 1858. 
23p VIII Frances Theodosia, born March 5, 1862. 


llp 


William Quattlebaum (5p, 4, 1) was born in Edgefield District, South 
Carolina, January 18, 1819. In certain records he is referred to as ‘‘Colo- 
nel”, probably Colonel in the State Militia. He served in the Confederate 
Army as Lieutenant, Company “C’, 19th Regiment, South Carolina 
Volunteers. He was married to Mary Jane Miller (July 8, 1832—January 
8, 1897), daughter of Jola and Jinsey Miller. William Quattlebaum died 
August 23, 1898. Children: 
24p I Andrew Jackson, born March 17, 1851. 

II Elizabeth Jane, born May 22, 1854; died June 20, 1855. 
III Sarah Francis, born June 25, 1856; married John Edmond 
Rearden; died January 17, 1933. Children: Benjamin Wells, 
Lizzie Ibeane, Leora Jane, Mary O’Bell, and Tommie. 
IV William David, born November 14, 1858; died December 8, 
1928; never married. 
V Mary Haseltine, born December 20, 1861; died July 9, 1932; 
never married. 
25p VI James Harmon, born March 29, 1864. 
26p VII John Henry, born November 27, 1866. 
VIII Mattie Ella, born October 19, 1869; married John Franklin 
Rush; died March 22, 1934. Children: Ruby Pearl, Robert 
Henry, Jane Blanch, William Press, Mattie Mae, Ruth Ella, 
John Kirksey, Lottie Lee, George Washington, and Sarah 
Olivia. 
27p IX Robert Lee, born April 18, 1872. 
X Anna Lucia, born January 5, 1875; married Sebron Stalnaker 
Penn; died July 24, 1911. Children: William, Evelyn, James 
Christie, and Ralph Russell. 
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12p 


Joseph Quattlebaum (5p, 4, 1) was born in Edgefield District, South 
Carolina, November 10, 1820. About 1853, he moved, with his family, to 
Dooly County, Georgia. He served, during the Confederate War, in 
Company “‘C’’, 28th Battalion, Georgia Siege Artillery. The last record 
we have of him, he was sent home on sick furlough November 23, 1864. 
His wife was Amanda Melvertine Rogers, born in 1825. Children: 

I Frances Jane (‘‘Fannie’’), born December 12, 1846; married 
William Bryant Smith; died September, 1928. Children: 
William Leroy, Emma Corine, and Eva Edna. 

28p II David Gasaway, born 1850. 

III Sarah Elizabeth (‘Sallie’), born August 5, 1854; married 
James Andrew Jackson Broxton; died Decembe 2, 1945. 
Children: J. W., H. R., Ola, Daughter, and Amanda. 

IV Joseph, born 1857. 

V Ida C., born 1861; married Augustus B. Floyd; died April 15, 
1915. Children: Amanda, Essie, Benjamin F., and Odie 
McKingsey. 

VI Emma, born 1865; married a Clark; Macon, Georgia. Chil- 
dren. 


13p 


Henry Madison Quattlebaum (5p, 4, 1) was born in Edgefield District, 
South Carolina, August 25, 1825. He was married three times. His first 
marriage was to Mary Jane Ross, born 1827. His second marriage was to 
Louisa (Miller) Bailey, born 1826, a widow with one son, Wiley. She died 
about January, 1869. His third marriage was to his first cousin, Margaret 
Elizabeth Catherine Quattlebaum (7p). All three of his wives were from 
South Carolina. About 1860, he moved, with his family, to Jefferson 
County, Arkansas, where he acquired a very large estate. He died June 
26, 1872, as a result of burns received while endeavoring to rescue his chil- 
dren from their burning home. He is said to have had twelve children, 
two dying in infancy, not listed. Children by first marriage: 

I Jane Elizabeth (“Lizzie”), born 1847; married Thomas Ison; 
died about 1885. Children: Thomas, Ella, and Emma. 
II Carrie, born 1850; died unmarried at an early age. 

Children by second marriage: 

III Martha Alice, born 1853; married John Fisk Lindsey; died 
about 1908. Children: Louella, born 1882, and Katherine, 
born 1890. 
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IV James Franklin, born December 15, 1854; married, first, Sallie 
Wheat, and, second, Marie Hunt; died January 31, 1924. 
Children, all by first marriage: Horace Milton, John Prentice, 
Frank, Mary Louisa, Lawrence Webster, Eloise, and Twins. 
All died young except Lawrence Webster, known as “Cozy”, 
who married Lizula Ayers. Daughter: Cornelia Elizabeth. 
V Ada Elizabeth, born 1856; married John Moody Barrett; died 
October 31, 1947. Children: Rush Henry, John Moody, and 
Eugene Clifton. 
VI Louella, born 1860; burned in the home, June 26, 1872, while 
trying to save her younger brothers. 
29p VII Lee Madison, born November 7, 1865. 
i" VIII Jones David, born April 3, 1867; married Dena White; died 
ve ~=March, 1943. One son, died when two years of age. 
30p * FIX Lawrence Martin, born December 23, 1868. 
Child by third marriage: 
X Henry Margaret (‘“‘“Maggie’’), born December 10, 1872; married 
Jack Wheat, brother of Sallie Wheat, first wife of James 
Franklin Quattlebaum; died 1906. Son: Albert, born 1897. 





14p 


Harmon D. Quattlebaum (5p, 4, 1) was born in Edgefield District, South 
Carolina, October 21, 1829. He served as a sergeant in Company “C”, 
19th Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers, during the Confederate War. 
He died at home while on a sick furlough, 1862. He is said to have never 
married. 


15p 
James H. Quattlebaum (5p, 4, 1) was born in Edgefield District, South 

Carolina, August 27, 1833. He probably was the James Quattlebaum that 
appears on Confederate records as a corporal, Company “‘B’’, 6th Regiment, 
Cavalry. He is said to have served to the end of the war. His wife was 
Caroline Rush. Census records, 1860, show two children: 

I Margaret, born 1856. 

II Frances E., born 1858. 


16p 


Simon Peter Quattlebaum (7p, 4, 1) was born in Newberry District, 
South Carolina, April 18, 1829. He served as a private in Company “‘G’’, 
13th Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers. He was killed at the Second 
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Battle of Manassas, August 29, 1862. He was married to Susannah Har- 
mon, daughter of John Harmon. She was born December 29, 1835, and 
lived to a ripe old age, dying September 4, 1936. Children: 
I Nancy Rosanna, born May 26, 1856; married Julius Wash- 
ington Calhoun Long; died June 28, 1941. Children: Osborn 
Levi, Simon Chester, Rufus Ira, Charlie Mark, Leila Lodocia, 
Iva Juliet, Verter Agnes. 
II Elizabeth Caroline, born September 19, 1858; married John 
Adam Long; died July 2, 1937. Children: Bessie Anna, 
Joseph Epting, Eunice Ophelia, Corrie Euphemia, Julian Virgil, 
Olin Sligh, Addie Eugenia. 
III Josephine, born 1862; died February 16, 1919; never married. 
Son of the widow of Simon Peter by a later marriage, raised and known as 
a Quattlebaum: 
IV Simon Arthur, born September 26, 1876; married Nannie 
Marcella Brooks; died January 4, 1939. Children: Evelyn, 
Arthur Cecil, and Reba Geneva. 
17p 
Nancy Caroline Quattlebaum (7p, 4, 1) was born February 24, 1831. 
She was married to John Jacob Cook (March 3, 1828-June 26, 1892). 
Nancy Caroline (Quattlebaum) Cook died February 19, 1912. Children: 
I John Perry, born January 20, 1858; married Mary Frances 
Boyd; died August 19, 1910. Children: Beatrice, Eugene 
Perry, Carrie, Adella Mae, Flora, James, Ella, B. Cleveland, 
John P. 
II Nancy Adella, born October 26, 1861; married John Simpson 
Bedenbaugh; died July 30, 1931. Children: P. Benjamin, 
Kate, Jefferson Holland, Wendell Grady. 
III David 8., born September 8, 1866; married Mary Jane Eliza- 
beth Kinard; died March 3, 1943. Chidren: D. Colie, Maggie, 
I. Frank. 
IV Joseph Benjamin, born November 30, 1872; Prosperity, 
South Carolina; never married. 


18p 


John Philip Quattlebaum (7p, 4, 1) was born in Newberry District, South 
Carolina, January 2, 1838. He moved to Mississippi, with his family, and 
served in the Confederate Army from that state. He married Mary 
Elizabeth Wells (July 10, 1833-January 23, 1916). John Philip Quattle- 
baum died in Mississippi October 6, 1913. Children: 

I Sara Margaret (“Maggie”), born January 28, 1866; married 
Reese Savell; Connehatta, Mississippi. No children. 
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II Joseph Russell, born December 5, 1867; died April 4, 1891; 
never married. 
3lp III John Howard, born May 5, 1871. 
IV Loulie, born about 1873; Connehatta, Mississippi; never 
married. 


19p 


Joseph Elijah Quattlebaum (7p, 4, 1) was born in Newberry District, 
South Carolina, October 4, 1839. He served in the Confederate Army, 
Company “G”’, 13th Regiment, Infantry, South Carolina Volunteers. He 
was married, first, to Rebecca Bobb (May 10, 1843—November 4, 1878); 
second, to Nancy Caroline Stone (April 23, 1850—January 15, 1882); and 
third, to Callie E. Singley, born May 23, 1862. He died December 21, 
1914. Children by first marriage: 

I Marilla E., born August 28, 1867; died November 1, 1867. 

II Alice L., born October 7, 1868; married Abram Long; Pros- 
perity, South Carolina. Children: George Noland, Henry 
Holland, Lela Ethel, Essie Alice, Bertha Adella, and Elizabeth 
Louvinia. 

III Florence Maliace Irene, born- January 1, 1873; married J. D. 
H. Kinard; died April 16, 1947. Children: Earnest Claudius, 
Herman Joseph, John Arthur, LeDrue Alonzo, Emily Elizabeth 
Rebecca. 

Children by second marriage: 
32p IV Joseph David, born January 27, 1880. 

V John Jefferson, born September 8, 1881; died May 17, 1882. 


20p 


Jefferson Quattlebaum (7p, 4, 1) was born in Newberry District, South 
Carolina, March 10, 1845. He entered Confederate service in Company 
“G”, 13th Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers. He married Martha 
O. Wilson (August 11, 1847-June 30, 1930). Jefferson Quattlebaum died 
June 6, 1912. Children: 

I John Jefferson, born January 1, 1868; died October 27, 1870. 

II Arthur Eugene, born August 22, 1870; died April 3, 1874. 

III Joseph Luther, born December 17, 1872; died November 3, 
1873. 

33p IV David Alonzo, born October 3, 1874. 

V Mary Elizabeth, born September 7, 1877; died June 12, 1879. 

VI Margaret Eugenia, born February 16, 1880; died November 
17, 1881. 


11 Information regarding this family, and Confederate service record, from 


D. A. Q. 
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VII Florence Alma, born January 9, 1883; married Joseph Melo- 
gram; Asheville, North Carolina. No children. 

VIII Annie Belle, born October 23, 1884; married Edgar M. Fellers; 
Columbia, South Carolina. Children: Jessie, Margaret, Sarah, 
and Edgar Ray. 


21p 


Hartwell McSwain Quattlebaum (10p, 5p, 4, 1) was born in Edgefield 
District, South Carolina, October 17, 1848. He married Sarah Ann Wrenn 
(July 10, 1844—April 23, 1877). He died November 22, 1877. Children: 

I Mary Ada, born February 29, 1875; married John Henry Bell; 
died 1904. Children: Carrie Lee, Robert McSwain, Fannie 
Mae, Henry Grady, and Joseph. 

II William McSwain, born December, 5 1875; married Katie Jane 
Harrison; Anderson, South Carolina. Children: George Hart- 
well, Augustus McSwain, Fred Samuel, J. L., and Alma Louise. 


22p 


Milledge Evander Quattlebaum (10p, 5p, 4, 1) was born September 16, 
1858. He married Mary Jane (‘““Mamie’’) Dorn (July 1, 1860-June 18, 
1907), daughter of Elijah and Elizabeth (Ouzts) Dorn. He died July 25, 
1926. Children: 

I Francis Iola, born March 15, 1879; married William Witt; died 
September 1, 1932. Children. 

II Kate Permelia, born July 19, 1881; married John M. Witt; 
Callison, South Carolina. 

III John Philip, born February 17, 1885; married Anna Holmes; 
Greenwood, South Carolina. No children. 

IV Stephen Olin, born February 17, 1888; married Allie Mae 
Duncan; Greenwood, South Carolina. Children: Fred Har- 
mon, Samuel E., Thomas C., Emmett W., Olin P., James L., 
Howard R., Julia Rebecca, and Mamie. 

V Lula Mae, born May 27, 1891; married, first, J. Samuel Witt, 
and, second, L. R. Story; Greenwood, South Carolina. 
Children. 

VI Clara Dorn, born July 12, 1894; Callison, South Carolina; 
never married. 

VII Ruby E., born April 24, 1896; married Robert B. Bell; Callison, 
South Carolina. Children: Thomas E. and Charles Lamar. 
VIII James Harmon, born March 11, 1902; married Lola Rush; 
Bradley, South Carolina. Children: Sara Rebecca, Edwin 
Milledge, Jamie Harmon, Paul Reagan, Elmer Rush, Robert 
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Wilkes, Marshall, Wayne, Glenn, Charles, David Franklin, 
and Michal. 


23p 
Frances Theodosia Quattlebaum (10p, 5p, 4, 1) was born March 5, 1862. 
She married James Carson Rush (September 23, 1860—May 7, 1945), son 
of John Henry and Sarah Elizabeth (Hollingworth) Rush. The family 
lived in Greenwood County, South Carolina. She died August 16, 1942. 
Children: 

I John Alexander, born April 29, 1884; died June 17, 1932. 
Children: Inez, Fannie Belle, and James. 

II Henry Eugene, born December 27, 1886; Greenwood, South 
Carolina. Children: Everette, Eunice, Mazelle, Selma, Car- 
son, Neutrice. 

III Carrie, born December 30, 1889; died July 17, 1890. 

IV James Thomas, born November 27, 1892; married Tempie 
Lavinia Deal; Greenwood, South Carolina. Children: Dor- 
othy Earline, James Thomas, Evelyn, Margaret Flynn, Charles 
William. 

V Claude Milledge, born March 25, 1896; married Vera Irene 
{odgers; Greenwood, South Carolina. No children. 

VI Earle Walter, born October 28, 1898; Callison, South Carolina. 
Children: Carol and Edsel. 

VII Ida Lee, born April 4, 1902; married Julian Robert McAlister; 
Callison, South Carolina. Children: Mary Frances, Marjorie 
Louise, and Julian Robert. 


24p 


Andrew Jackson Quattlebaum (1lp, 5p, 4, 1) was born in Edgefield 
District, South Carolina, March 17, 1851. He entered the Methodist 
ministry and became an evangelist, preaching in South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. For many years he was a resident of 
Jacksonville, Florida, where he was living at the time of his death, in 
January, 1933. He married Sarah Elizabeth Maxwell (July 18, 1857- 
January 27, 1927), daughter of Hughand Elizabeth (Henderson) Maxwell. 
Children: 

I William Hodges, born November 18, 1876; married Effie Belle 
Jacobs; Jacksonville, Florida. No children. 
II Hugh Maxwell, born March 26, 1879; died 1880. 
III Olin Baty, born August 29, 1881; died 1937. No children. 
IV Elbert Henderson, born September 18, 1883; died 1884. 
V Andrew Jackson, born 1886; died 1886. 


Bi 
i 
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VI Olive Persis, born March 3, 1887; married John Burroughs 
Taylor; Jacksonville, Florida. No children. 
VII Paul Braham, born May 31, 1890; married Alice Regina Myers; 
Beaumont, Texas. No children. 
VIII Clyde Miller, born July 19, 1892; married Catherine Bryant; 
Jacksonville, Florida. Child: Gertrude, married Lt. William 
H. McFouls. 
IX Joseph Lawrence, born April 19, 1895; married Ethel Jones; 
Marietta, Florida. No children. 


25p 


James Harmon Quattlebaum (llp, 5p, 4, 1) was born March 29, 1864. 
He married, December 13, 1889, Pawnee Penn, born April 10, 1874. He 
died June 3, 1937. Children: 

I Edmund Penn, born December 3, 1895; married Mary Williams; 
Greenwood, South Carolina. 
II Marie, born June 4, 1897; married Clement Clifton Hall; Green- 
wood, South Carolina. Children: Clement Clifton and Elain. 
III Nellie, born January 18, 1899; Greenwood, South Carolina. 
IV William Patrick, born September 10, 1903; Savannah, Georgia. 
Reuben Humphreys, born November 24, 1906; died August 
28, 1928. 


26p 


John Henry Quattlebaum (11p, 5p, 4, 1) was born November 27, 1866. 
He married Francis Ozine Clegg, born October 18, 1876, daughter of Jasper 
Newton Clegg (1854-1887) and his wife, Virginia Caroline Timmerman 
(1856-1929). He died January 29, 1941. His widow resides at Augusta, 
Georgia. Children: 

I Mary Inez, born December 22, 1896; married David Fleet 
Rush; York, South Carolina. Child: David Fleet. 
Carrie Maude, born November 2, 1898; married Sam Genning 
Warren; Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Child: Betty Lou. 
III John Lawrence, born October 30, 1903; married Louise Macky; 
Augusta, Georgia. No children. 


— 
pound 


4 


IV William Clegg, born May 5, 1913; married Virginia Kesler; 
North Augusta, South Carolina. Children: William Clegg 


and Robert Allen. 
27p 


Robert Lee Quattlebaum (11p, 5p, 4, 1) was born April 18, 1872. He 
was married to Paris Elberta Harling, born February 11, 1871, daughter 
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of Lafayette Pickens Harling (1845-1919) and his wife, Jane Elizabeth 
McManua (1844-1894). Robert Lee Quattlebaum was residing in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, at the time of his death, March 23, 1941. Children: 

I Floyd Miller, born June 22, 1900; married Guy Pearle Pinson; 
Charleston, South Carolina. Children: Floyd Miller and 
Bobbie Jean. 

II James Harling, born July 12, 1902; married Edna Rush; 
Charleston, South Carolina. Children: Sybil Elizabeth, Ann 
Harling, Ida Frances. 

III William Lafayette, born March 18, 1904; married Frances 
Priscilla Stewart; Naval Base, South Carolina. No children. 

IV Elsie Jane, born June 26, 1907; married Albert Lucius Browne; 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

V Mary Elberta, born January 25, 1910; married Wayne Brough- 
ton Duncan; Columbia, South Carolina. Children: Wayne 
Broughton and Elberta Jane. 

VI Robert Wideman, born June 14, 1912; married Ruby Marie 
Cannon; Columbia, South Carolina. Children: Shirley Marie 
and Robert Thomas. 


28p 


David Gasaway Quattlebaum (12p, 5p, 4, 1) was born, probably in 
Edgefield District, South Carolina, about 1850. When quite young, his 
father moved, with his family, to Dooly County, Georgia. He married 
Ardilsy Caroline (‘“‘Dolly’”’) Broxton (1866-1931), daughter of Jerre Brox- 
ton. He died in Dooly County, Georgia, July 25, 1932. Children: 

I Pearl, born September 25, 1879; married Algeon Sidney Brown; 
Tampa, Florida. Children: Jennie Mae, Eddie Q., Nuby 
Louise, Mary, Algeon Sidney, and Robert Sidney. 

II Gasaway Broxton (“‘Buster’’), born August 16, 1884; married 
3onnie Wynne, Unadilla, Georgia. Children: Virginia, Eve- 
lyn, Broxton Wynne, and James Lee. Both sons, the last male 
Quattlebaums in this line, died young. 

III Nuby, born January, 1890; married Ernest Sentell; Valdosta, 
Georgia. One child. 

IV Ohtha David, born 1892; died 1909; never married. 


29p 


Lee Madison Quattlebaum (13p, 5p, 4, 1) was born November 7, 1865, 
at Sherrill, Arkansas. He married Wilsie Rainey, born September 26, 
1872, daughter of William Daniel Rainey (1840-1897) and his wife, Penny 
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Elizabeth Farmer (1840-1887). Lee Madison Quattlebaum died Septem- 
ber 16, 1934. His widow now resides in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Children: 
I Una Lee, born 1892; died 1900. 
II Ada Lillian, born 1895; died 1897. 
III Andrew Lawrence, born June 19, 1899; married Amy Ryland, 
born 1905; Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Children: Two sons dead, 
Andrew Rainey, born March, 1934. 
IV David Rainey, born 1901; died 1903. 
30p 
Lawrence Martin Quattlebaum (13p, 5p, 4, 1) was born December 23, 
1868. He was married to Nan Walt on August 15, 1900. She was born 
October 29, 1880, daughter of James R. Walt (1828-1897) and his wife, 
Mollie Bateman. Lawrence Martin Quattlebaum died January 13, 1927. 
Children: 
I Lawrence Martin, born September 29, 1902; married, first, Lin 
Neill White, and, second, a Mrs. Mavis Zinn; Altheimer, 
Arkansas. Children: Betty White and Lawrence Martin, III. 
II Mary, born July 27, 1904; died January 27, 1906. 
III Louisa, born October 2, — married, first, Jack P. Pumphrey, 


and, second, Robert O. Ross. Child: Jacqueline Pumphrey. 
IV Frances, born <p e 28, 1906; married Alexander S. Perry. 
Children. 


V Ada Jones, born October 2, 1909; died January 13, 1911. 
3lp 
John Howard Quattlebaum (18p, 7p, 4, 1) was born in Mississippi May 
, 1871. He was married three times, first to Annie May Partin (January 
28, 1880-April 24, 1921), daughter of Edward Partin. His second marriage 
was to Sallie James, a w idow. His third marriage was to Vera Pirtle, born 
September 16, 1897, now of St. Vrian, New Mexico. He died August 22, 
1932. Children by first marriage: 
I John Howard, born September 16, 1901; married Annie Addy; 
Flora, Mississippi. Children: Herman Thomas, Willie Jean, 
Leroy Miller, Elsie Duane, Philip Martin. 
II Joseph Philip, born February 1, 1903; Meridan, Mississippi. 
III Frederick Savey, born May 10, 1905; died September 10, 1906. 
IV Marshall Ney, born May 30, 1907; died January 15, 1930. 
V Corrie Corinne, born July 10, 1911; married Orville Lee Klep- 
per; Denton, Texas. No children. 
VI Mary Aline, t orn July 10, 1911; died August 20, 1911. 
VII Charles Edward Guy, born June 15, 1915; died August 6, 1924. 
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VIII May Arles, born September 2, 1919; married a Savell; Decatur, 
Mississippi. 
There were no children by the second marriage. 
Child by third marriage: 
IX George Kelly, born February 23, 1931; St. Vrian, New Mexico. 


32p 


Joseph David Quattlebaum (19p, 7p, 4, 1) was born January 27, 1880. 
He married Lillian Belle Werts, daughter of Dr. Daniel Hilliard and Lillian 
Belle Werts. Joseph David Quattlebaum resides at Prosperity, South 
Carolina. Children: 

I Hulbert Joseph, born February 28, 1900; Prosperity, South 
Carolina. 
II Hilliard W. T., born November 26, 1901; died August 12, 1945. 
III Alton Calvin, born October 26, 1904; Newberry, South Caro- 
lina. 
Nannie Belle, born October 26, 1904; married 8. R. Merchant; 
Prosperity, South Carolina. 
V Irene Jefferson, born June 2, 1910; married Pauline Rebecca 


~ 


IV 


Schumpert; Johnston, South Carolina. Children: Reba Irene, 
James Robert, Cyrus Joe, Walter Julian, and Jack Schumpert. 
VI Furman L. B., born November 10, 1912; deceased. 

VII Herman J. D., born November 10, 1912; died young. 

VIII Margaret Lynch, born January 1, 1917; married Daniel Cecil 
Metts; Whitmire, South Carolina. Children: Sylvia Marian, 
Larry Daniel. 

IX Eula Rebecca, born June 18, 1924; married a Livingston; New- 
berry, South Carolina. 


33p 


David Alonzo Quattlebaum (10p, 7p, 4, 1) was born October 3, 1874. 
He was married twice, the first time, December 24, 1902, to Jessie L. 
Shealy, who was born September 9, 1883. She died June 6, 1908, and on 
January 11, 1911, he was married to Cassie C. Gunter. The family has 
reside¢ for many years in Bishopville, South Carolina, where he is still in 
business, and is an elder in the Presbyterian Church." Children by first 
marriage: 
I Mary Ruth, born November 11, 1903; married Marion H. 

Lesesne; Greenville, South Carolina. Children: Marion H.., 
2 Since submitting the above genealogy for publication, written in collaboration 


with David Alonzo Quattlebaum, notice has been received of his death from a heart 
attack on March 17, 1948. 
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born January 5, 1936; Mary Ruth, born January 5, 1936; and 
Arthur Ervin, born April 26, 1939. 

II David Alonzo, born January 19, 1905; married Mary Virginia 
Joyce; Greenwood, South Carolina. Children: David Alonzo, 
born November 28, 1935; Arthur Marvin, born April 10, 1941; 
and Mary Virginia, born January 16, 1944. 

III Arthur Jefferson, born July 22, 1907; was drowned near Mar- 
tin’s Point, North Edisto River, about thirty miles out from 
Charleston, South Carolina, May 31, 1931; never married. 

Children by second marriage: 

IV Martha Carolina, born December 22, 1911; Washington, D. C.; 
unmarried. 

V Margaret G., born August 27, 1913; died October 10, 1913. 


(To be continued) 























NOTES AND REVIEWS* 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Charleston Murders. By Samuel A. Cothran, Frank K. Myers, Thomas 
K. Peck, Samuel Gaillard Stoney, Rowena Wilson Tobias, Thomas 
R. Waring Jr., and Beatrice St. J. Ravenel. (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1947. 216 pp. $3.00). 

The purchaser of Charleston Murders who expects to find the classic Scot- 
land Yard murder mystery, is doomed to disappointment. Even though 
based on actual cases, no such book would find its way into the review 
section of this Magazine. Charleston Murders treats of seven murders com- 
mitted in Charleston, by known persons, fitted by the editor (and one of 
the authors, Miss Ravenel) into the publisher’s Regional Murder Series. 

The titles given these Charleston crimes are: ‘““The Footpad’s Memorial 
—1788” (Stoney); ‘‘Lovely Lavinia And The Drunken Hangman—1819”’ 
(Ravenel); “The Killing Of Captain Dawson—1889” (Peck); ‘“‘SSelf Defense 
From Ambush—1927” (Waring); ‘“The Annapolis Graduate And The Coun- 
try Boy—1928” (Myers); “‘God’s Avenging Angel—1935”’ (Tobias); and 
“First Come, First Serve—1936” (Cothran). From the first line of the pref- 
ace (8 pp.) by the editor of the series to the last lines of the book describ- 
ing the stoic resignation of the Negro Rivers who walked unassisted to the 
chair for the slaying of a well loved Charleston police detective, this small 
book contains a lot of the history that is CHARLESTON. Each story 
constitutes a chronological bead on the string of events that have made 
Charleston unique among cities, yet strangely like other large cities which 
have had their prohibition problems, political machines, and sharp lawyers. 

In the first two stories, highway robbery and murder as practiced in the 
eighteenth—nineteenth centuries are depicted in historical style. The jewel 
of legend is here displayed against a background of fact in historical setting. 
In the others, the style is that of the newspaper reporter at his best—giving 
accounts taken directly from trial proceedings and current news reports, 
with (as one of the authors said) quotations attributed to the principals in 
the events leading up to trial based “‘in a few instances”’ upon “‘what the 
author imagines transpired.” 

There will be disappointment in some instances that the murderers were 
allowed to “get away with murder” unpunished, or inadequately punished. 
In other instances, there will be reward for the hard-hearted who love jus- 
tice. That type of reader will thrill at the imaginary sight of 

*This department will print queries regarding South Carolina history and geneology. 
Copy should be sent to the Editor, South Carolina Historical Society, Fireproof Build- 
ing, Charleston 5, S. C. 
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“Lovely Lavinia” Fisher swinging from the hangman’s rope. She and her 
accomplices even did wholesale murder. There may be regret that she did 
not live long enough after the “drop” to enjoy the probable distinction of 
being the first ‘“white female’’ ever to be hanged in Charleston. 
For those who love courtroom tactics at their best and at their worst, 
Charleston Murders offers satisfying reading. 
Fiona B. SuRLEs 


Students of the history of the American Revolution are gratified that the 
long rare Sketch of the Life of Brig. Gen. Francis Marion, by his loyal fol- 
lower, William Dobein James, has been reprinted by the Continental Book 
Company of Marietta, Georgia. 

Because of the scarcity of the original, this reprint will be fully reviewed 
in the next issue of this Magazine. 


On May 15, a History of Grace Church, Charleston, by the Reverend 
William Way, President of the Society, appeared in the local bookshops. 
It will be reviewed in this Magazine at an early date. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


A book on the history and sociological development of the Jewish com- 
munity of Charleston, 8. C., from its beginnings to the present day is now 
in the course of preparation. The authors are Charles Reznikoff and Dr. 
Uriah Z. Engleman. The book will be published in connection with the 
celebration of the bicentennial of the Charleston Jewish community in 1950. 
Documents, letters, family records and other information bearing on the 
Charleston Jewish community would be most helpful in the preparation of 
the book. It will be appreciated if anyone having or knowing of such ma- 
terial will write Thomas J. Tobias, Chairman, Bicentennial Committee, 56 
Broad Street, Charleston, 8. C. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE SOCIETY 

Miss Katie Lee of Charleston has presented to the Society two papers 

concerning the accounts of John Ball, executor of the estate of John Ball, 


senior, 1827, 1828; a deed of partition among the heirs of Elnathan Haskell, 
1827; and a bond of William E. Haskell to the South Carolina Society, 1849. 


In memory of the late Miss Mary Pringle Frost, the Society has received 
from the Misses Rebecca Motte Frost and Susan Pringle Frost, The Miles 
Brewton House, by Mary Pringle Frost; and Highlights of the Miles Brewton 
House, by Susan Pringle Frost. 
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Mr. Henry R. Dwight of Pinopolis, S. C., has added to his gifts to the 
Society, several documents which he received from the heirs of William 
Cain of Somerset Plantation. Among these are the constitution of a Police 
Association, adopted April 25, 1838, and the minutes of the St. John’s and 
St. Stephen’s Southern Rights Association, at Black Oak, April 14, 1851. 


A number of interesting old books and pamphlets has been presented 
to the Society by Dr. Joseph Ioor Waring. Included are Memoirs of the 
Life of Miss Caroline Elizabeth Smelt, by Moses Waddel, (New York, 1818); 
Letters Concerning the Roman Chancery, by the Rev. Richard Fuller, 
of Beaufort, and the Right Rev. John England, Bishop of Charles- 


ton (Baltimore, 1840); and Record of Inscriptions in the... Unitarian... 
Church ..., by Carolina Gilman (Charleston, 1860). He has also given a 


framed land grant for a tract in Amelia Township, dated 1758. 


The Society continues to grow. Since the last annual meeting, applica- 
tions from thirty-eight new members have been received: Mrs. Clarendon 
Barron, Miss Lucia Daniel, Major William F. Gilland, Bryan H. Lumpkin, 
D. Leon McCormac, Dr. Chapman J. Milling, W. Bedford Moore, Jr., 
William H. Patterson, and Mrs. Thomas Taylor (all of Columbia), Loutrel 
W. Briggs, Lieut. Col. Samuel Lapham, and Mayor William McG. Morri- 
son (Charleston), Dr. J. W. Jervey and Ellison 8S. McKissick (Greenville) ; 
Chester County Public Library (Chester), Miss Nora M. Davis (Troy), 
Hon. W. J. B. Dorn (Greenwood); Miss Marie Williams (Summerton), 
Mrs. Charles A. Manship, Jr., and George J. Wilds (Hartsville), Mrs. 
Jerry E. Rowe (Saluda), Mrs. Sadie Kennedy Von Tresckow (Camden), 
Dr. Herman B. Baruch and Miss Margaret Fell Lyon (New York, N.Y.); 
W. W. Montgomery, Jr., and Dorr E. Newton (Philadelphia, Pa.), John 
C. Long (Bethlehem, Pa.), Harry Simonhoff (Miami, Fla.), Dr. E. G._ 
Quattlebaum, Jr. (Rockford, Ill.), Mrs. Thaddeus E. Dodge (Albany, 
Texas), John E. Ladson, Jr., (Moultrie, Ga.), Theodore E. Cairns (Balti- 
more, Md.), Mrs. William V. Neel (Henderson, Ky.), University of Ten- 
nessee Library (Knoxville, Tenn.), Miss Bess Glen (Washington, D. C.), 
Mrs. Ethel Barrett Yates (Lufkin, Texas), Rodney M. Partin (Phoenix, 
Ariz.), Mrs. Kenneth 8. Fleming (Youngstown, Ohio). 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Miss Helen P. Smith, 519 East Main Street, Spartanburg, 8. C. wants 
correspondence concerning Butler genealogy, with descendants of Richard 
Butler (1 Thomas) of the Province of South Carolina, whose will was pro- 
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bated in 1735; and also with descendants of the second Jonathan Fitch of 
South Carolina, whose will was probated in 1715, and of his wife Susannah,” 
Among the descendants of Richard Butler are members of the Huger, Dray-% 
ton, Rutledge, Simons, and allied families. 


Mrs. Hayden C. Shover, 138 Ridgeland Way, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia, | 
would like to know what ‘‘The ‘8S. C. Gazette, 6th June 1732, 1740.’ ” hag? 
to say about the Military Service of René Louis Ravenel, born at Pooshee, 9 
Berkeley County, in 1694, died after 1760; also, the date of the marriage} 
of René Louis Ravenel to Susanne de Chastignier, née Le Noble. 





When the first issue of this Magazine appeared in January 1900, under® 
the editorship of Alexander Samuel Salley, it was the brave venture of a7 
few devoted members of the Society, who financed all deficits from theiry 
personal funds. After editing the first nine volumes, Mr. Salley resigned @ 
to take charge of the state archives, and was succeeded by Mabel Louise 
Webber, who held the editorship until her death. Her successor in 19429 
was J. Harold Easterby, who carried on the work until 1948, when the 
pressure of other duties compelled his resignation. 

Under these three able editors, the Magazine has been held to a high? 
standard under a consistent policy of making available in print, primary 
source materials on South Carolina. By publishing church records, diaries, 9 
letters, marriage and death notices, authenticated family records, tomb-¥ 
stone inscriptions, and miscellaneous documents, the Magazine has become ¥ 
a tool of inestimable value to students of the state’s history. Never has® 
the aim been to entertain the casual reader, for a multitude of other peri | 
odicals already serve that purpose. 

With this issue, another editor takes charge, hopeful that the motto of 
the Society, Colligere et Spargere, may continue to be realized. 4 

Through a combination of circumstances, the Magazine has fallen three q 
issues behind schedule, but with the October number the normal schedule¥ 
should be restored. ; 








